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PERSONAL 


DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 

Private Owners.—Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 


A PERSONAL GREETING to a special friend 
at home or over-seas can best be conveyed by 
sending a Beautiful Tree Calendar prepared by 
R. St. Barbe Baker, Twelve Woodland Studies. 
Price 5- from CALENDAR SECRETARY, MEN 
OF THE TREES, Puncknoll, Dorset. 
ASPREY'S. 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 
prepared to purchase for cash GOLD or 
SILVER Cigarette Cases and Vanity Cases, 
Silver Cigarette Boxes and Gold Pencils, etc. 

















UCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 
means highest prices obtained for JEWELS, 
GOLD, SILVER and PLATE at sales by Auction. 
Sales held each week. Consult the Auctioneers of 
130 years standing. DEBENHAM, STORR AND 
SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and Valuers, 26, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2.  Tel.: 
Temple Bar 1181-2. 
OOK BARGAINS. Send for Catalogue, price 
3d. Libraries purchased.—_HOLLAND BROS.. 
8, Bristol Street, Birmingham, 5 











AMERAS and HOME MOVIES urgently wanted 

for essential and most important work. 
“Talkies,”” Home Cines, Leicas, Contax and all 
miniature cameras should not be idle. Much 
more up-to-date models after the war and the top 
price we can now pay will be better invested in 
War Savings. WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 127, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIREe 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars: 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle. 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All- 
British firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON 
GIBSON & CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 


ENTAL STIMULATORS. If you want 

DENTAL STICKS, go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 
STIMULATORS or send 1/3 in stamps to BRITISH 
DENTAL STICKS LIMITED, 46, Elswick Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4. 

IAMONDS, JEWELS. GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 

MODERN SILVER, &c. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables. Salesheld weekly. Advice gratis. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 
Deoxt RUIN your health by worry, nerves, 

nervous anxiety, morbid fears, neurasthenia 
or “brain and nerve fag.’’ Recover perfect health 
and freedom from anxiety through RAPIDISM, 
fascinating new system of nervous re-education, 
approved by leading psychologists. Write now 
for free Booklet to THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 
223, TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 




















INE COKE (Breeze), for steam raising, U/F 
stokers, greenhouse boilers, etc., 19/6 ton at 











works. Trucks any station. 8,000 tons released. 
—Box 205. 
IREPLACES. For all fireplace problems 
consult CHARLES BARKER, Fireplace Con- 
sultant, 33, Jury Street, Warwick. 








OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SILVER 

wanted. Harrods pay the best prices. SPOT 
CASH or offer. Call or send registered post, 
HARRODS, London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 

ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13 St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 











ARGE PRAM wanted; as new. 
paid.—Box 201. 


Good price 





INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 

Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 2 gns. Old miniatures perfectly restored.— 
VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 











Ms COAT. Good second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 27. 


NEW HOMES FOR OLD. Carpets and furniture 

cleaned like new in a few hours in your 
home WITHOUT REMOVAL. Satisfaction 
assured. Seven Kings 1583.—SADLER BROS., 
Raydons House, Dagenham. 





IPE SMOKERS. Briar root shortage is acute. 

Dig out your old pipes. Have them thoroughly 
and HYGIENICALLY cleaned and renovated. 2/- 
each (post 6d.). Pipes so treated remain “‘sweet”’ 
for many months. Foul pipes are injurious to 
health. Pipe repairs a speciality.—ASTLEY’S, 
Briar Pipe Specialists, 109, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 

RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 

survival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 





VOID furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 
for Fur Crusade leafiet, which tells you of 











humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 


“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE. 
Successfully used world over. Extermination 
guaranteed. Chemists. Boots’ Branches. Sole 
makers: HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield 
10. Tins 1/9. 2/10. 5/-, 
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1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 


FOR SALE 





GELFRIDGES are prepared to buy for cash 
JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS, GOLD, SILVER, 
MARCASITE and FINE PASTE. Send particulars 
to SELFRIDGES, LTD., Oxford Street, W.1. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1234. 


YCLE. Beautiful New 22-in. ‘‘Golden Sunbeam 
Light Roadster,” 3 speed, oilbath, resilient 
forks, etc., done 50 miles. What cash offers ; 
Consider high-class Fishing Rods as part exchange. 
—31, Westfield Crescent, Yeovil. 





“@TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.” This 

suggestion was made by the Food Commis- 
sioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal for 
daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable dried milk product and malt 
wheat. Send 56 now for a 12-lb. bag of Dr. Mac’s 
Health Flour, instructions, recipes, etc., car- 
riage paid.—_DEPT. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO.. 
Kendal, Westmorland. 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility. MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575), 





ALENDAR. Worth buying—worth keeping— 
worth giving. ‘‘Cornish Bridges ’'1943. Twelve 
exquisite phots with historic notes. 3/4 post 
free.—ELLIS, Photographer, Bodmin, Cornwall. 
C[ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in 
Being, post free, 3s. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints, post free, 2s. 6d.; both unique. 
—MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 
LEBEFOLD PRODUCTS. Pickles, Chutneyse 
Mustard Relish, etc. Soft Toys and Dolls- 
Stamp for list. CHITTOE, Chippenham, Wilts- 
ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 
side tweeds, made to measure from £4/15/- 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 

















UBERCULOSIS MARCHES ON. Casualties 
are occuring every day. Have you bought 
the Coloured Stamps of the NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCU- 
LOSIS for use on your Christmas Letters and 
Parcels. PLEASE DO SO NOW. Everyone's 
help is needed. Obtainable 4- per 100 from the 
MARCHIONESS OF TITCHFIELD, Tavistock 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 
ANTED, by ‘“‘blitzed’’ London College, PLAS- 
TER CAST or CARVING in wood or other 
material to replace copy of The Nike (Winged 
Victory) destroyed by e.a. Height approx. 3 ft. 
Particulars to Box 215. 
YVARING & GILLOW are glad to buy. good 
quality Furniture and Carpets (Axminster, 
Wilton and Indian up to 15 ft. by 12 ft.).—Oxford 
Street, W.1. 


EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone, EXETER 54901 


























FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFURE.—An enchanting ‘“‘CORONET OF 

CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost). 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 

38/40 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 

(only address). 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointmente), 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 





LIZABETH THOMPSON, of 35, Gt. Russell St., 

W.C.1, BUYS and has FOR SALE Model Dresses, 
Hats, Shoes, high-class Furs from the best London 
houses. Good prices given. Est. 28 yrs. Mus. 3049. 

URS. Good Furs bought and sold Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 


URS. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned by first- 

class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £145. 
Details and description from Box 89. 

ERSIAN LAMB COAT in perfect condition. 

Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 
this is a genuine one.—Box 115. 


EMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 


MHE FASHION “DRESS AC 














CIRCLE DRESS A ‘A 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 


LIVESTOCK a 


IRD SEED. Mixture for all small cagebirds: 

3 lb. 5/-, 7 Ib. 10/6, 14 lb. 20/-. Special 
Budgie Mixture or Special Canary Mixture, 
6 pints 166, 12 pints 30/-; sample pint 2/10. All 
carriage paid.—G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 
144, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 

GG FOR XMAS! A limited number of choice 

pullets on point of lay, pure R.I.R.’s and 
L.S.’s from Pedigree Farms and First Crosses 
specially bred for egg-production. Of blood- 
tested stock. Sent CARRIAGE PAID AND ON 
100 HOURS’ APPROVAL.—REDLANDS POUL- 
TRY FARM. S, Holmwood. Dorking 73314. 


UERNSEYS from old-established noted Herd. 

Freshly calved Heifers for immediate delivery. 
Also Heifers stocked for calving all periods—few 
young Bulls fit for service, seen appointment 
only. Commercial prices; credit terms to approved 
Farmers.—MANAGER, Varndean Lodge, London 
Road, Withdean. Tel. : 5245. Preston, Brighton. 


ONG-HAIRED DACHSHUND FUPPIES, out of 
the well-known Jaglish of Warstock by John 
Nicholas von Holzner. Valuable imported blood, 
splendid bone. Attractive golden-red—very hard. 
K.C. Registered. MRS. HOWARD JOYCE, 15, 
Warkton Lane, Barton Seagrave, Kettering. 
V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 
The great war-time egg producer; 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.” Full directions. 7 1b., 7/6; 14 1b., 14/-; 28 lb., 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks. 
































MART TURNOUT. CREAM SHETLAND 

PONY MARE, 7 years, quiet all traffic, stands 
unattended, moves well, also used for children’s 
riding, smart float, new condition, fitted piec- 
matics, cushions, lamps, good set harness. 60 
gens. here. MRS. LAWRENCE. Tarvin. Chester. 
Wanted 

ONY suitable for children’s riding, with or 

without trap and harness. Must be safe and 
inexpensive. Donkey considered.—Full details 
to BM/LDMX, London, W.C.1. 


ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
OTOR MOWER for Sale. Monarch 14 in. De 
Luxe, overhauled.—_FLETCHER, 81, Little 
Albany Street, N.W.1. EUSton 5215. 
TAMPS. BR. COLS. 1840-1942. Reliant Cata- 
logue, 200 pps., 1943 Ed., 5/4. Album, 6 sec- 
tions, from 5/6; complete, 45/-, with covers 75/-. 
Country packets, 1/- to £5. Approvals from ld. to 
2-. 20 pp. Quarterly Bulletin, 6d. year. RARE 
STAMPS BOUGHT.—H. BURGESS & CO., 
Pembury, Kent. 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. or ed of cat. price Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.— “‘K,’’6, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18. 


TAMPS ! Selection of Foreign and Colonials 
sent on approval. Suitable junior or medium 
collectors.—G. H. BARNETT, Limington, Yeovil, 
ELEPHONE WIRE, faulty, insulated, suitable 
for waterproof fencing, packing, horticul- 
ture, etc., £2/19/6 (carriage paid) per mile drum. 
CHEAPER THAN STRING. Sample against 
stamp.—Write ‘Dept. 6,’ c/o STREETS, 6, 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6/12'6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post free— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, 


























WANTED 


ADDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74 Chancery Lane, London. 


Holborn 3793. _ 


HARLOCK, WEED SEEDS, MUSTARD, etc., 
wanted. Send samples to Box 203. 
LOCK. Wanted. Second-hand mechanical 
chiming, with two, three or four dials, suit- 
able for installation in a prominent outside and 
exposed position clock tower or wall bracket. 
Full particulars and price to Box 216. 
LOTHING. Highest prices returned for 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C. L., JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen Street, Londor, W.C.2. 
CLOTHING. —MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen's 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc., Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 











“(*XOUNTRY LIFE” wanted for July 31, 1942.— 
POOLE, 45 Castle Street, Farnham . 


J{IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns. 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
ISHING TACKLE. Turn out your surplus 











tackle. Prompt cash. — FOSTER BROS., 
Ashbourne. 
OLDFISH. surplus stocks from country 


ponds WANTED, good prices paid. Aquarium 
tanks for SALE cheap.—PARBURY, 12, Fairfax 
Road, London, N.W.6. "Phone: Primrose 1856. 
ORIENTAL and OTHER Carpets and iugs 

wanted. Good prices paid if in good con- 
dition.—_Full details to CELEBES STORAGE 
co., LTD., 20, Eastcheap, E.C. Man. House: 1682. 
PRIVATE COLLECTOR will purchase old New 

Zealand Maori curios of every description. 
Also native curios from Pacific Islands, Africa, 
Red Indian, Eskimo. etc.—T. HOOPER, “The 
Totems,” Croxley Green, Herts. 
Motor Cars 

ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 

buy and where to sell cars of good makes. 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St.. W.1. May 8351. 


EDUCATIONAL 




















O-EDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

BEACONSFIELD COLLEGE, at Cromhall, 
near Charfield, Glos. A thorough preparation for 
the Common Entrance Examination. Large 
grounds; highly qualified staff.—Prospectus from 
C. LYON-MARIS, Headmaster. 


ABBITAS, THRING & CO., LTD. 
Established 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools. 
Tutors, Governesses. 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE, 
6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 
London, W.1. 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 0161. (4 LINES). 
ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 
—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 












GARDENING 





ne 


MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN OFFERS 


DBNtE our Dig for Victory efforts, we can al 
find a small bed for growing Flowers 
world would indeed be a dismal place if the cult 
vation of flowers was abolished even in such time 
of austerity as these. 

The marketing of cut flowers has been Severe] 
curtailed by the Government, and every Bardene 
should therefore arrange to provide their own 
supply. 

Spring flowers are always a delight, ang becausd 
I can no longer grow for the market, | ai 
disposing of my stock of Bulbs, comprisin 
Tulips and Daffodils, etc. If you want a glorioys 
display of choice blooms, take advantage of thesq 
remarkable offers: ; 

DAFFODILS and NARCISSI.—The “coy 
NOISSEURS” COLLECTION of 100 giant flowe, 
ing bulbs in 5 of the best varieties, 20 each of th, 
following:—DAFFODILS: EMPEROR. primross 
perianth, golden trumpet. NARCISSI: SIR war 
KIN, primrose and canary yellow, swee ily scente; 
HORACE, white, orange cup; BATHS FLAMP 
canary perianth; ALBA PLENO, doble whit: 


The complete collection of 100 fine “ulbs, ea; 
variety separately packed, for 15/-. 
MISCELLANEOUS DAFFODILS nd Nap. 
CISSI.—DAFFODILS: KING ALFREi. the bes 
of all, clear golden yellow reflexed tr. mpet, 9 
100; PRINCEPS, primrose petals, |: ig golde 


trumpet. NARCISSI: CHEERFULNE §, doub) 
variety, perfumed; THE STAR, cre my, wit 
yellow cup, pointed petals. Each of ‘he ahoy 
15/- 100. 


FLORAL BLEND.—A special mixtu e of ney 
and popular DAFFODILS and NARCI: 3I, spec 
ally chosen for exquisite floral effect, 100 larg 
bulbs 12/6. 

TULIPS.—Special Darwin Collect: in com 
prising 20 each of the following: /ILLIAy 
COPELAND, soft lavender; CLARA BU" T, bright 
salmon pink; INGLESCOMBE YELLO\ , canary 
yellow; PRINCESS ELIZABETH, ro e, lighi 
border; FARNCOMBE SANDERS, brill int dary 


rosy red. 100 large flowering bulbs, eac’. variety 

separately packed, 17/6. 
MISCELLANEOUS TULIPS.— ‘OLDEN 

CROWN, yellow, edged scarlet; PRIDE 0. HAAR. 


LEM, rosy carmine, blue base; INGLE COMBE 
PINK, bright rosy pink, flushed salmon, 17/610 
MIXED TULIPS. Including many of the 
popular varieties in a galaxy of colour, 15/- 1(/ 
ALL ABOVE PRICES QUOTED INCL. JDE 
POSTAGE. 


GROW YOUR OWN FRUIT. 


Four fine three-year-old bush trees, full ‘ruiting 
size, together with one JAMES GRIEVE bush 
tree for pollinating; five bush trees in all for 25. 
carriage paid. 

APPLES: Bush, Cox’s Orange, three-year-oli 
trees, fine stock, 6/- each; Cordons, 7/6 each 
Bush, James Grieve, 6/6 each; Cordon, James 
Grieve, 7/6. 

PEARS: Famous variety, Fertility, 7/6 each 

BLACK CURRANTS: Two-year-old bushes 
1/9 each, 18/- dozen. 

RED CURRANTS: 179 each, 18/- dozen. 

RASPBERRY CANES: Best sorts. Lloyd 
George and Norfolk Giant, 5/- dozen, 35/- 100. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Royal Sovereign 
prolific cropper, 22/6 50; 40/- 100. 

Carriage on fruit trees: 1/- on 10/-; 2/- over 10- 
Orders over 25/- carriage paid. 


FREE ADVISORY BUREAU. 


This is a very important part of my GARDE): 
ING SERVICE, and I hope that you will no 
hesitate to write to me for advice on anythin: 
concerning your garden. 


MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTHBERT 
T'he Nation's Nurseryman since 1797 
37 GOFF’S OAK, HERTS 


By appointment to H.M. the late King George \ 





ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTEL 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., Syston 
Leicester, were for many years previous 
the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tennis 
Courts in Great Britain. They will have experts 
and material ready for further work the momel! 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of the leadinz 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotation List {0 
Post-War Orders for NEW, and repairs to existing 
Courts. Would you like them to put your namt 
down for early post-war attention? This puts y‘ 
under no obligation. THE EN-TOUT-CAS C0. 
Syston, Leicester. 





OMATO SEED.—Clapham’s Improved Potel: 
tate for indoor or outside cultivation. Fines 
tomato yet introduced. 30/- oz., 15/- 4 02. 7° 
} 0z., packets 5/- and 2/6—CLAPHAM & SONS 
LTD., 46, Chase Court Gardens, Enfield. 








EDUCATIONAL oq 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now 4 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inlan 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boy! 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced course 
for the older students in languages, music, tht 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and ! 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation f 


ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, ad tht 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A fe" 
bursaries available for children of pai nts © 
active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 
HORT-STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. fo! 
describing world-famous course.—! 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 





RAIN now for a post-war career ar for 
present hobby. HALF FEES schen 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is s._ | bell 
kept open and the Courses of personal « \achilt 
by correspondence are now within th meal 
of everyone. Staff Journalism. Fr. -Lanc 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, Radio Pl. ’s. \ 


time limit for study,—Free advice ar . 00 
“Writing for the Press.’’ from App! 
Dept., 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 457 





PROPERTY LINEAGE, & 
HOTELS AND GUESTS PAGE 11! 
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| Severe| 
Sandenes ; 
elr Ow 
Vor. XCII. No. 2395. DECEMBER 11, 1942 
of thet 
= KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
it flower 
ch of tha 
srtemvond 9 
IR WAT, = = a Se 
scented 
FLAME 
ri NORTH-EAST SCOTLAND 
d NAR ABOUT 1,700 ACRES. STATION 2} MILES 
the bes 
Y wales Historical Residence modernised and well appointed 
 doub| 
THE ESTATE is in a dry and bracing climate, surrounded by some famous Sporting Estates. 
The Residence, built in to Scottish style, is reputed to be one of the most picturesque old houses, part of 
which is XVth Century, and recently has had some thousands of pounds expended upon it. 
Fine suite of 3 reception rooms and billiards room, all with parquet floors and Adam mantelpieces, 12 bed 
and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Up-te-date domestic offices, including kitchen with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. 
Central heating. Main electric light and power. Telephone. Excellent water supply. New 
drainage system. 
Garage for 4 cars. 4 Cottages. 9 Farms. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PLEASURE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, well stocked and productive 
kitchen garden. Woodlands. Bounded by a river, a tributary of a famous salmon river. 
Grouse and Low Ground Shooting 
TO BE SOLD PRIVATELY 
ruiti 
tg Owners’ Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (24,611) 
year-old ease j — — ik. somes : aye > : as a re a 
6 each 
<n SOUTH WALES 
B each 
vein IN BEAUTIFUL UNDULATING COUNTRY. WITH 214, MILES OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. 
Swansea 45 miles. Cardiff 80 miles. 
. Lloyd 
/~ 100 
vereigr Occupying a fine position f Complete new electric 
ver 10- 400 ft. up facing South  & lighting and heating 
and West, a_ residence system installed in 1938. 
ie erected of local stone with Telephone. 
vill not tiled roof, at a cost of Excellent water supply. 
nythin: ai 
£30,000. Modern drainage. 
a Garage for 4 cars. 

; It is approached by a drive DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
eer: 4 cs divided by yew hedges and 
—— and contains: Entrance hall, Ne aaa 
JCTED. ; comprising : Gardens, ponds, 
7 + reception rooms, 9 bed- swimming pool, kitchen and 
Syston rooms, 2 bathrooms. fruit garden. 
ious t 
Tennis 
met ABOUT 41% ACRES (additional Woodland up to 98 Acres, if required). FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
leading SALMON AND TROUT FISHING BY ARRANGEMENT IN A LOVELY STRETCH OF RIVER WITH AT LEAST 5 SALMON POOLS. 
List { 
yom Further particulars and price apply to the Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. (39,598) 

r name 
~ - as a ee ne wate 
= BORDER COUNTRY 
~ ADJOINING A SALMON RIVER. 3 MILES FROM A COUNTY TOWN. 
aaa Beautifully situated in a sheltered position, on rising ground about 300 ft. up, facing South 
ad and commanding views over the surrounding hills. 
‘nln The Residence, which was remodelled some years ago, is approached by an avenue drive with a lodge 
Bee at entrance and contains: Hall, suite of reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ve) ‘ Central heating. Company’s electric light and power. Telephone. Excellent water supply. 
- Z Modern drainage. Stabling and garage. 
hee 2 FARMS (1 in hand). 6 COTTAGES. 
0k | THE GROUNDS are well laid out. Well-stocked kitchen garden. The Estate in all extending to 
GENT | 
| OVER 600 ACRES 

for ' 
— i Shooting. Hunting. Golf. The Estate has a frontage to a river in which there is good salmon fishing. 
aching 
mm TO BE SOLD. (The House would be sold with less land if desired.) 
s. N } 
Pe i Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,350) 

omanes 
— M: Tel : 

| aytele an 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 « Galleries, Wesdo, London.” 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF | 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CABTLe Sf, meena (om. 334). ANnpb aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 











THE STONE ASTON ESTATE, STAFFORDSHIRE 


Stone 1%y miles, Stafford 5 miles, Uttoxeter 12 miles, Rugeley 3 miles, Stoke-on-Trent 8 miles. 


A VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 













EXTENDING? TO 
APPROXIMATELY 





GRAND DAIRY ANI 
STOCK FARMS, 













2,200 ACRES 






SMALLHOLDINGS AN 
ACCOMMODATION 
LANDS, 








OF WHICH THE FREEHOLD 
















WOODLANDS OF 
120 ACRES 






RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTIES AND 
COTTAGES. 





CONTAINING SOME USEFUL 











GROWING TIMBER ARE IN HAND 








ONE 





OF THE FARMSTEADS. 





PRODUCING 





A 





TOTAL INCOME OF NEARLY 


£3,200 PER ANNUM 


Will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION in Lots (unless previously sold privately as a whole) at the BOROUGH HALL, STAFFORD, on TUESDAY 
DECEMBER 15, 1942, at 2.30 o’clock. 



























Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale (price 1/- each) from the Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, as above, acting in conjunction with Messrs, MURRAY & HALDAN! 
36/38, Charles Street, Leicester (Tel. : Leicester 5212). Solicitors : Messrs. NICHOLL MANIsTy & Co., 1, Howard Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 7436). 











By direction of Miss M. Bouverie, O.B.E., J.P. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT AND 


2 miles Northampton Town Centre. SPORTING ESTATE 
SALE OF ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 






21 






Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF have been instructed by a well-known 
WELL KNOWN AS Peer to purchase an Estate which is mainly required for Investment purposes, 


but with possibilities of a good shoot an attraction. 
POND HOUSE, DUSTON 
A SMALL RESIDENCE ALSO AN ADVANTAGE, BUT NOT 
OCCUPYING A PLEASANT POSITION ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE 


VILLAGE AND SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT OF BRICK AND TILE. ESSENTIAL. 






















Hall. 7 bedrooms, maids’ sitting room, 2 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, A PROPERTY OF SEVERAL THOUSAND ACRES IS 
complete offices. 
. evi REQUIRED. 
TOWN SERVICES. DOUBLE GARAGE. PRETTY GROUNDS WITH TENNIS 





COURT, IN) ALL 
1 Acre 2 Roods 17 Poles 
For SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) by Messrs. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, at THE ANGEL HOTEL, NORTHAMPTON, NO COMMISSION REQUIRED. 
on FRIDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1942, at 5 p.m. 





ANY PART OF COUNTRY CONSIDERED, BUT NORFOLK OR SUFFOLK 
PARTICULARLY INTERESTING, 
















Particulars should be sent to: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Land Agents and Surveyors, 
Solicitors: Messrs. BECKE GREEN «& STOPS, Westminster Bank Chambers, %. Hanover Street, London, W.1, or to any of the provincial offices as follows: 
Northampton (Tel. 2168/9). Further particulars from the Auctioneers and 20, Bridge Street, Northampton; 15, Bond Street, Leeds; Castle Street, Cirencester; 
Surveyors :] Messrs." JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. 29, Princes Street, Yeovil. 





































— WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON — STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 












OXFORD ABOUT 10 MILES | WEST SUSSEX 
Quiet situation, close to an old-world village. A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


In an attractive position near the Downs and adjoining a large estate. 
THE HOUSE contains: Lounge hall, drawing and dining rooms, loggia, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms and excellent domestic offices, including staff sitting room. 
Main electricity. Central heating. Constant hot water. Garage for 2 or 3 cars. 
Stabling. Cottage. 

THE GROUNDS ARE VERY ATTRACTIVELY DISPLAYED, INCLUDING A 
SMALL AREA OF WOODLAND IN ITS NATURAL STATE, KITCHEN GARDEN 
WITH GREENHOUSE, HARD TENNIS COURT, ETC 
Detailed particulars of the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORIH & Co., 48, Curzon Street 
Mayfair, London, , fe 




























DORSET 
NEAR HANTS BORDERS 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN GOOD ORDER 


12 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall and 8 reception 1¢60ms 














AN EARLY ENGLISH HOUSE 









Main Services. Central Heating. Stabling. Garage. Cottage of 8 rooms 
11 best bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ accommodation, suite of } whe , : . epERe ayy = . ITCH EN 
reception rooms, etc. Modern conveniences. GROUNDS WITH SOME SPEC IMEN TREES. ORCHARD, KITCHE)? 
Garage. Old barns. 2 Cottages. Guest House. GARDEN, ETC. 
CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH RIVER FRONTAGE. IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE, PRICE £5,000 
Agents: _WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, ' W. i. Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street. London, W.1. 











WANTED 
MESSRS. WINKWORTH & CO. HAVE A NUMBER OF APPLICANTS WHO ARE DESIROUS OF PURCHASING 


COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 
PARTICULARS SHOULD BE SENT WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TO THE ESTATE OFFICES, 48, CURZON STREET, 











MAYFAIR, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 











25 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


Occupying a pleasant situation. 


‘RACTIVE WELL-BUILT 


sD BRICK RESIDENCE THE GARDENS are a feature and 


well timbered with a variety of trees. 
iled roof. erected 40 odd years 
1 a Period style of architecture. 
3 South and stands in beautifully 
‘ed grounds and contains: Hall, 
ption, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


They include. ornamental lawns, 
herbaceous border, woodland walks. 
kitchen garden. 


ABOUT 6% ACRES 


panies’ electric light, gas and 
Telephone. Modern 

age. Garage for 2 cars. 

abling with Cottage over. 


For Sale at a 
Reasonable Price 





Messrs. : KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY , 20. Hanover Square, W.1. (17, 866) 








DEVONSHIRE 13 MILES OF TROUT. FISHING 





Village % mile. Bus service 1 mile. Station 3', miles. (BOTH BANKS) 
yriginal portion of the House is 400 years old, but was added to about Hampshire—about 2 hours by rail from London. 
100 years ago. 
¥ & The eye RESIDENCE occupies a well-chosen and secluded position 
upies a fine position on rising ground, well sheltered and facing South, and is in its own finely timbered park. Faces South and West. 
iched by an avenue drive. Lounge ‘hall, 2 reception rooms (one measuring - 
sft. by 16 ft.), 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and well-arranged domestic offices. It contains 4 reception, 16 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, has all conveniences 


and is in good order throughout. 
‘al heating. Company’s electric light. Well water pumped by electricity. 5 Li 
’ Thatched Tithe Barn. Company’s electricity and water. Central heating. Modern drainage. 
ee ee See eee oO m Stabling. Garage. Several Cottages. 
GARDENS extend to about 3 Acres and include flower and vegetable gardens, 
woodlands, pasture (24 Acres), Arable (5 Acres). 


ABOUT 33 ACRES. Hunting. Fishing. Golf. 


WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS. hard tennis court and 2 grass courts, lawns, water 
gardens, walled kitchen garden, pasture and meadow land. Model farmery. 


ABOUT 184 ACRES 


Fi &EHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REDUCED PRICE 
ts: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,220) \gents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (11,120) 
WYE VALLEY. MONMOUTH, HEREFS & GLOS BORDERS 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. WITH “ABOUT 112 ACRES (VACANT POSSESSION.) 


Occupying a fine position about = 
200 ft. above sea level. The 
Residence, built of local red 
sandstone with tiled roof, has 
recently been modernised, and 
is approached by a drive. 
Entrance hall, 4 reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Co.'s electri- 
city. Ample private water. 
Modern drainage. Buildings. 
Garages. 2 Cottages. 
Beautifully Timbered Pleasure 
Grounds, with lawns, flower, fruit 
and vegetable gardens which are 
very fertile. The land is principally 
rich pasture, with some first-class 
arable, a large productive orchard 
in full bearing, and good oak 











woodlands. 
Agents : ;_ Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, ‘Hanover r Square, W.1 __(27,459) — 
Three miles from a station. Between Dorking and Guildford. 
RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING PROPERTY OF | In a beautiful part of the County, adjoining a picturesque village, a 
DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER, 
64 ACRES 
F . the main portion reputed to be of the Tudor Period, built of brick and tile and 
—_ THE EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE containing a quantity of old oak timbering, oak panelling, etc. 
ee stands 450 ft. above sea level and enjoys extensive views. 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


8 recenti 8. 7 be s. be oom, maids’ sitti ‘oom, ete. 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroo laids’ sitting room, et« Central heating. Companies’ electric light. gas and water. Telephone 


Electric light. Central heating. ‘‘Aga ’’ cooker. installed. Main drainage. Garage for 3 cars and other outbuildings. 
Water laid on. Garage and 2 cottages. Farm buildings. THE GARDENS are shaded by some fine old trees; croquet and other lawns; hard 
. — , tennis court; 2 kitchen gardens. The grounds are intersected by a stream. 
lennis court and pleasure garden. Fertile and productive arable and grassland. | 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 ABOUT 5 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
gents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,169) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,436) 








NORTH BERKS | 


2 miles from a small town. 


There are 30 boxes and a paddock, 
which have been requisitioned. 


A BRICK AND TILE RESIDENCE 
Standing 300ft. up, commanding 
views of the hills and downs and 


approached by a drive. THE GARDENS include lawns, flower 


borders, vegetable garden, hard tennis 
court, trout stream and a_ small 
paddock. 





% reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
TO BE SOLD 


Companies’ electric light and water. 
lain drainage. 4 cottages (which 








are let). FREEHOLD 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (13,554) 
faytair 3771 
(iO lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. an 
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8 principal and 4 secondary 


SURREY 


MOST ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE 


rooms, complete domestic offices. 


THE VERY BEAUTIFUL 
TENNIS COURT, KITCHEN 
POOL, ETC., IN ALL 

5 ACRES 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
S.W.i. (Tel.: REG. 8% 








Within easy reach of Malvern and Worcester. 


Modern drainage. 


Further pariiculars from: 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, 6 principal 
bedrooms (all with wash-basins), servants’ rocm, 3 bath- 
Main services. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
STABLING. 2 GARAGES. 
GROUNDS 
GARDEN, 


AND ARE INTERSECTED BY THE 


RENT I5 GNS. PER WEEK 
6, Arlington Street. Apply : 
S.W.1. (Tel.: 


Regent 8222’ 15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: 





magnificent views. 


FOR SALE 


with a 


SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE 


bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, well-planned dcmestic cffices. 
Garage for 4/5 cars. 
THE ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-ARRANGED GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE MOSTLY NATURAL 

AND INCLUDE TENNIS LAWN, 


GOOD RANGE 


Useful outbuildings. 


WALLED GARDEN, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. 


FIRST-CLASS FARM OF ABOUT 170 ACRES OF WELL-WATERED PRODUCTIVE LAND WITH A FARMHOUSE 
BUILDINGS. 


Stabling with flat over. 


3 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 


EXTENSIVE WOODLANDS OF ABOUT 130 ACRES 


PRICE 


GOLF, 


Secluded situation on the River Wey. 7 miles Guildford. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
XViith CENTURY 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


AND FISHING IN THE DISTRICT. 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW.1. (Tel.: REG. 


HUNTING 


Between Epping and Ongar. 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY 


ESSEX 


360 ft. up with a lovely view and 
1 mile of Station. 


FOR SALE 


Lounge (24 ft. by 22 ft.), 2 other sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 


mscltupy “ERED 


SWIMMING 


ABOUT 


RIVER WEY 


(s.41,706) 


~ BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDON “COMMON, $.W.19. ( 





ELECTRICITY. CO.’S 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 


HA MPTON 


bathroom. 


WATER. 
COTTAGE. 


GARDEN OF | ACRE 


PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
}. 8222.) (M.45,692) 


(wim. 0081.) 


* Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 


HEREFORD-WORCESTER BORDERS 


Standing in a secluded, sheltered position, amid delightful undulating country, about 600 ft. above sea level and commanding 


Good water supply. 


GARDENE 


£16,000 


Panelled hall, ¢ 
2 bathrooms, maid’s sitting room. 


Strongly recommended by: 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


Electric light. 
Small) farmery. 

» THEREFORE INEXPENSIVE 
tR’S COTTAGE. 


(W.26,756) 





HERTS (ELSTREE) 


High ground with extensive views. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





A FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 300 ACRES 


Central heating. 


TO MAINTAIN, 


ARTISTICALLY APPOINTED SMALL 
MODERN HOUSE 


with all labour-saving devices, 
and many other features. 


oak floors, oak stairca 


excellent reception rooms, 5 bedroom 


all main services. 


GROUNDS ABOUT *%, ACRE 
WITH A.R.P. SHELTER. 


‘GARAGE. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
(Tel. REG. 8222.) 


BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 





Central heating an! 


(R.2134) 

























































HOTELS AND GUESTS | 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/6 per line. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





WANTED 





Casino HOTEL, Hampton Court. 12 
miles London. Trains, Waterloo to 
Hampton Court direct, and 10 minutes’ walk. 
Fully licensed, ballroom attached. Beauti- 
fully furnished. Terms from 3% guineas; 
12s. 6d. B. and B. Tel.: Molesey 2080. 


EXETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the 
All modern amenities 





centre of Devon. 
and comforts. Rooms with bath and toilet, 
en suite. 

LANGOLLEN. HAND HOTEL. One 

of the best in North Wales. Magnificent 
scenery. Own Salmon Fishing in River Dee. 
H. and ec. running water in all bedrooms. 
Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘*Handotel.”’ 
py ioxuURST, SUSSEX 

THAT HISTORIC HOUSE 


“THE SPREAD EAGLE,” 








bids you welcome. 
From 6 gns. 
Private bathrooms. 


ASHLEY COURTNEY RECOMMENDS 


ded owe ae NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, exce ‘ile nt position 
near Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and 
lavatory basins EVERY CONVENIENCE, 
COMFORT. CONSIDERATION, Tel. 214111. 











HROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS 

OFFLEY MANOR. Charming, peaceful 
country. Own produce. Nr. Eccieshal),. 
Stafford. Adbaston 247. 





SHROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON, 
THE HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed. 
H. and c. all rooms. Own produce. A few 
vacancies for winter residents. Resident 
Proprietor. 


VRREY. Furnished Service Suites (1-5 

rooms and bath), or bedroom only, in 
Esher or Horsley district. Enjoy West End 
comfort and catering (own poultry, eggs and 
garden produce). Terms, including meals, 
from 4 gns. single, 8 gns. double-—H. MOSELEY, 

rset House, N.W.1. (Welbeck 5522 or 
Ripley 13.) 


TUNSRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. 
And here is peace. An hotel of dignity and 
charm set in a healthy position 400 feet up 
facing the sun and the South, Surrounded by 
60 acres of parkland. Own golf course. Hot 
and cold water in bedrooms. Central heating. 
First-class cuisine. Tel. : Tunbridge Wells 1911. 











WwW ESTWARD HO. 
“CLEVELANDS’ 
Luxurious Country Club 
Northam 3 300. 


WEST SOMERSET. 


paying guest in quiet 
an, Good cooking. 34 guineas.—Box 210, 


NORTHAM, 
(NORTH DEVON). 


Lady requires 
comfortable 





WINCHESTER. 
old-world St. 





ROYAL HOTEL. In fully 
Peter Street. 
family hotel. Running water. Central heating. 
Facing own gardens. Very q 
Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated’ Tariff.” 


Leading 


Garage. 
Tel. 31. Country. Wanted to Buy, a Modernised 





- ESTATE AGENTS 











OUNTRY. ACTUAL BUYER 


SALE. Must be within 1% 
Service), 2 floors only. 
About 5 Acres, upwards to 25. 
latest. No mortgage required. 


to—W. C. 
Court, 8.W.3. 


i to get into direct communication with 
Tel.: owner of small COUNTRY HOUSE 
hours’ reach 
London, under 3 miles station (uniess bus 
3 reception, 4-7 bed- 
rooms, bathroom (2 preferred). Electric light. 
Must be 
Freehold with Possession at once, or March 25 
Please write 
PROBEE, 36, Ovington 








FOR SALE 





ERTS. 
Wheathampstead. 


(built 1938). 
electricity. 


orchard and land. 
pass by. 


“Blackmore End House,” near 
Attractive’ 
House, select rural position, extensive views. 
2 reception, 3 bed, outhouse. Garage, etc. 
Central heating in hall, bath- 
room and _ bedrooms. Main 


water and ME 
Standing in 4% MERCER. 


Acres garden, 
1% miles station, buses 
FREEHOLD £3,600. 


House. 4-6 bedrooms. Telephone. 
electricity. | Preferably London side Win- 
chester, Salisbury or Oxford.—TRESIDDER 


AND CO., 
(Mrs. P.) 


77, South Audley Street, 





Small 


£15,000. Over 





NORTH DEVON (in a beautiful woodland 
setting, about 600 ft. above sea level). 

7 miles Market Town, few minutes’ 
village and bus service. Picturesque Detached H'TCHIN and MISSENDEN (between), 
preferably convenient King’s Cross line. 

Wanted to buy or rent Unfurnished Small 
Modernised Country House. 5 bed, 2 reception. 
77, South 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
heating. Electric light. 
extensive views. 


Street, Barnstaple, Devon. 


Accommodation 
well arranged on two floors only. 
rooms, sun porch, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
convenient offices (“‘Aga”’’ range). 
Garage. 
lawn and woodland, about 2 / 
Immediate 
Freehold—Price £2,650.—SMALE, 


2 reception 


Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


OUNTRY. A QUICK. ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Specialists, F. L. 
& CO., 98 having changed hands 

through their agency during the past 3 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 to 
2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their | waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Regent 2481. 





walk 


Central Few acres.—TRESIDDER & Co., 
Garden, Audley Street, W.1. (G.H.) 
Very 
Possession. 





Cross Home COUNTIES. Cottage required, 
maximum 3 bedrooms, reception room, 
kitchen and bathroom, with garden and 





TO LET 


grounds, maximum 5 acres and not more 
than ? hr. by train from London.—Box 212. 





RGYLLSHIRE, 
fully furnished 


INNELLAN. Beauti- 
House, i 


garden, for Sale or long Let,—Box 206. 








lovely SUSSEX, SURREY, etc. 





PEMBROKESH IRE. 


run. Delightful situation. 


Wathen, St. 
(Tel. 212), Giam. 





Near Tenby. 

nished Modern Bungalow. 
large lounge (with inglenook fireplace), and 
sun lounge. Central heating. Modern kitchen 
and bathroom. Heated garage. 


4 bedrooms, 


Loft. Easily 
3 gns. weekly, 
yearly tenancy.—Mrs. BOARDMAN, Robeston 


Michael’s Road, Liandaff 


Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 
Fur- 


A. T. UNDER- 
WOOD AND Co.,. have many buyers waiting 
for properties. Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 





7 to 10 bedrooms. 5 to 200 Acres. 


to Newcastle = 
after war.—Box 208 


40 MILES NEWCASTLE (within). Wanted 
to purchase medium-sized Country Property. 
House need 
not be modern, but attractive situation and 
reasonable accessibility to good rail service 
Possession required 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—GipD\s, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54). 
Slough (Tel. 20048). 


Windsor (Tel. 73). 
Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 













BERKSHIRE. 


MARTIN & 


READING, CAVERSHAM 


and WOKINGHAM. 


POLE 










BERKSHIRE, including Gunaingiees, Ascot, 
Windsor districts.—Mrs. N. C. TUFNELI, 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, ete 
Sunninghill. Berks. Tel. : 





BERKS. AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.— Messrs 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441 





DEVON and 8S. AND W. COUNTIES 
The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). 


Selected lists free.—RIPP0%, 


BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. (Est. 





HAMPSHIRE and SOUTH 


COU NTIES.—22, Westwood Road, 


Southampton.— WALLER & KING, 
Business established over 100 years. 





LE'ICESTERSHIRE and a 


counties.—HOLLOWAY, 


PRICE ¢ 


Chartered Surveyors, Valuers and 
Market Harborough 2411. 





SHROPSHIRE, border canaiien a ~~ 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., 
Principal Agents—H ALL,WATERIDGE 4 


LTD., Shrewsbury. 





Tel. 2081. 





HROPSHIRE. MIDLANDS(W.)¢ 


and WALES. 


Specialists. 


Apply leading | 
CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHER 


HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061, 





SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COU 
JaRvis & Co., of Haywards Heath, s) 
in High Class Residences and Estate: 
of which are solely in their hands. ‘1 





SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COU 


WOODCOCK & SON, 


Estate 


Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PR 


TIES. Tel.: 


Ipswich 4334. 


Ascot 818-819. 


\gents 
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5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
LONDON, W.1. [ R i IS & ENSON Established 1875. 














- EAST SUSSEX _ | BANFFSHIRE ~ SUSSEX 


7 miles Robertsbridge Station. Between Horsham and Three Bridyes. 


| 3 miles from Station. 
TO BE SOLD 


A RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE 
THOUSANDS OF POUNDS RECENTLY SPENT ON | 


MODERNISING THE HOUSE, PARTLY BUILT IN 
THE XVTH CENTURY. 


4 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main electric ity. Central heating. 


GARAGE FOR 6 CARS. 4 COTTAGES. oe” CTIVE 
AND WELL-STOCKED GARDEN 








i 9 FARMS 
. , , ’ _ , ot SUPERIOR RESIDENTIAL FARM modernised 
IQINALLY AN SARLY TUDOR “YEOMAN’S | a en grounds. bed sae og | A and in excellent order. 350 ft. up, facing South to 
4ALL’’ OF THE LATE XVth CENTUR ‘almon River. Grouse and Rough Shooting. the South Downs. 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
,OUGHLY RENOVATED AND MODERNISED. | ABOUT 2,000 ACRES | Electric light. Central heating. Main water. Garages. 
ption rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light. | . | 4 cottages. Fine pleasure grounds. De ~~ By 
n drainage. Garage. Picturesque grounds with (RENT ROLL APPROXIMATELY £650 PER ANNUM) and _ first-class outbuildings. 40 ACR OR S 


: court ~ well-stocked orchard. ABOUT 6 ACRES, Particulars from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, | FREEHOL A les LET FURNISHED OR 


OR SALE FREEHOLD. | eS = On UN 
ilars from: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount St.,W.1. | Mount Street, W.1 (16,252) | CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (12,976) 


Regent 0293/3377 NICHOLAS ___ Telegrams : 


‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 
Reading 4441 ‘(Established 1882) ** Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
4, MD ANY COURT ¥ ARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, RE: AEG 




















| 
HAMPSHIRE ON THE CHILTERNS. ABOVE HENLEY 
miles from London on high ground in well-wooded country, convenient for markets. Views for miles over the Thames Valley. Station % mile. 
MODERN 
-_ I ADE A) OF 344 ACRES 
OR SALE—A FINE MIXED FARM (GR ) LABOUR-SAVING 
ITH GEORGIAN HOUSE, ALL IN FIRST-RATE ORDER HOUSE 
he HOUSE, CENTRALLY PLACED, contains: 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. The in excellent order_ South-east 
buildings include cowhouse for 35, 4 good cottages. ee mune i 
: ee reception rooms. All services. 
Main water to nearby fields. Main electricity. Garage. ioepenies gardens. 
Hard court. 
Y JT y LE AND PASTURE. LOW TITHE. 
LAND ABOUT HALF ARABLE ANIL Ss 2 ACRES Low Rates 
EARLY POSSESSION FOR SALE 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. | Mesers. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 











pas RALPH PAY & TAYLOR = 


ATTRACTIVE M CPERTIES | FOR IMMEDIATE 








DISPOSAL WITH VACANT POSSESSION : SURREY HILLS 00 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 
5 MILES FROM CITY OF ST. ALBANS 4 
London 20 a. ated oy ici ee Dorking 4 miles. Two (electric) stations within 2 miles. 
MPOSING RESIDENCE erected to designs of notec 
‘ i Architect. Long drive through miniature park. 4 reception, VALUABLE’ RESIDENTIAL 
) 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. _——. water and a i. FARM and 
) Central heatin Garages, chauffeurs’ rooms odge 
ae MODEL FARM AND NUMEROUS OUT- ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
BUILDINGS. WELL-WOODED PLEASU RE Specoantan , 
GROUNDS with brick-built building as billiards room OF PARTICULAR CHARM. 


(30 ft. by 20 ft.), or dance room. APPROACHING 40 


2453) | 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ACRES. MODERATE PRICE. <3408) Main water, electricity. Central 


KENT—SUSSEX BORDERS | heating. 
Adjacent to Ashdown Forest. ene Stabli iii : 
tt HOUSE (GEORGIAN STYLE). Garages. I Bungalow. 
Long drive. Magnificent views. 4 reception, 10 bed- . 
Poems, 3 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. Heating, EXTENSIVE RANGE OF OUT- 
Garage. Cottage. Farmery. Gardens. Park. Woodland, | BU], DINGS, with water and electri- 
OVER 20 ACRES. REDUCED PRICE. (4627.) city laid on. 


ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDERS JUST UNDER 100 ACRES 
Between Halstead and Haverhill. 
FINE FARMING ESTATE OF OVER 300 ACRES. (NINE-TENTHS OF WHICH IS 
ALL IN HAND. EQUAL AMOUNT GRASS AND RICH GRASSLAND). : i 
ARABLE. Successfully farmed and in excellent heart. 
ORIGINAL ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE. 3 reception, WELL-FENCED PADDOCKS. % MILE GALLOP. IDEAL FOR BLOODSTOCK OR PEDIGREE HERD. 











7_ be 3, ba fs dlectricity. Central heatin, 
SEVERAL SETS OF BUILDINGS. Secondary Farm. | FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICE 
pataten tae wee — DERIV W) Photographs and Plan with RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 








OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK Se 


wie __ OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON Se Se. 


FRESH IN THE MARKET 
IN A LOVELY POSITION AT THE FOOT OF THE MARLBOROUGH DOWNS 
AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
HE PICTURESQUE GABLED RESIDENCE contains: 4 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, and good domestic offices. Electric light. Abundant water 
T supply. Central heating. Telephone. GOOD GROUNDS, INCLUDING FINE VEGETABLE GARDEN. STABLING, GARAGE AND FARM BUILDINGS, THE LATTER 
INCLUDING A MODERN COWHOUSE FOR 30. COTTAGES. THE RESIDENCE WOULD BE SOLD WITH GROU NDS, AMPLE BUILDINGS, 6 COTTAGES AND 
ABOUT 65 ACRES OF RICH LAND 
if desired, A SEVENTH COTTAGE, TOGETHER WITH A FURTHER 214 ACRES of Woodland, Arable and Pastureland (situated on the Downs) would be included. 
(A noteworthy feature of this portion of the Estate is the very fine natural shooting facilities; in pre-war days as many as 1,000 pheasants were reared.) 

Full particulars from the Vendor’s Agents: JAMES STYLES «& WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





or, 





ON THE OXON—BUCKS BORDERS WANTED To PURCHASE WITH 
Close to good Market Town, with shops, church, station and bus services. POSSESSION IN THE NEW YEAR 
1.—MODERNISED HOUSE OF CHARACTER, prefe rably in OXON, BERKS, 


ELL-BUILT MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE, in first-class | BUCKSo A j 
| t HERTS, within fairly easy reach of London. 5/8 bedrooms, 2/3 bathrooms. 
order throughout. 3/4 sitting rooms, 6/7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Good garden and, if possible, a few “Acres of pasture. Stabling and garage. PRICE 


%, F, 
pmo een mg as pope erry im. ary ponmieen ae > ; UP TO £7,000. Reply: Mrs. W., c/o JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
2.—MODERN OR MODERNISED HOUSE in OXON. BERKS, BUCKS or GLOS, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, including many Tenant’s Fixtures and Fittings essentially within very easy reach of Roman Catholic Church. 4/7 bedrooms. Would 
and Water Softener. like 1-4 Acres of land. Not more than £3, 


Mrs. N., c/o JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, “Oxford. 





Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Reply : 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 | 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





A CHOICE SMALL ESTATE AT A REDUCED PRICE 


Entirely rural yet only 25 miles London. 












Approached by two long drives, one with lodge, the RESIDENCE contains: Large 


hall (panelled in oak), 3 ree., 14 bed and dress 
Excellent water and drainage. 


electric light. 


park and lake. 2 FARMS (Let). 


8 COTTAGES. 


5 bath., ete. Central heating. Main 
arages. Stabling, ete. Fine gardens, 
In all ABOUT 370 ACRES. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE, ETC. 
(OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED). 


Sole Agents : 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


(A.4173) 





PERTHSHIRE 
ONE OF THE FINEST ESTATES IN SCOTLAND 


MAGNIFICENTLY 


7,000 ACRES 


FINE MANSION HOUSE of 26 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms and beautiful suite of 
reception rooms. 


APPOINTED AND REPLETE 
CONVENIENCES. 


First-rate Garages, Stabling and Estate Buildings, and 
SOME OF THE LOVELIEST GARDENS 


1,100 Acres Woodland. Model Home Farm, 11 other Farms and Holdings. Numer 
Cott 








WITH ALL MODER\Y 








IN SCOTLAND 


ages. 


EXTENSIVE GROUSE MOORS. WELL-PLACED COVERTS. TROUT FISH] 
IN 3 RIVE 


The Mansion is temporarily a hospital. 
Illustrated Particulars and Plan of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W 


RIVERS. 


8 Farms are let, remainder in hand, 


864 








16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH. 
Ipswich 4334 


——Ee 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411 





Shores of Lake Windermere 


LEASE OF CHARMING OLD CHARACTER HOUSE 


4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main electric light. Free 


Estate water. 


WITH TROUT FISHING IN 
101 ACRES 
RENT £200 


ALSO EXTENSIVE 


GROUNDS 
ADJOINING. 
(Additional 120 ACRES RENTED) 
SHOOTING 


AND FARM OF 


AND FISHING RIGHTS. 


LESSEE OFFERS VACANT POSSESSION IF FARMING 
STOCK TAKEN OVER. 


Just inspected : 


SINGULARLY 


WYE VALLEY 
ATTRACTIVE 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 


RESIDENTIAL 


ESTATE, 215 ACRES 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 


3 reception, 8 bedrooms (with basins), 4 bathrooms. Main electricity. 
VERY CHARMING GARDENS. VERY FINE BUILDINGS FOR 


PEDIGREE HERD. 


3 COTTAGES. 
D 


£15,500 FREEHOL 
POSSESSION. 
St. George Street, London, W.1. 


Woubcocks, 30, 





Once the home of famous novelist. 


ST. 


Suitable Hotel, School, ete. 


IVES, CORNWALL 


3 minutes’ walk Carbis Bay Stn. and beach, with glorious coastline views. 


DETACHED MODERN RESIDENCE 


3/4 large reception rooms, 18 bedrooms (all having basins, h. & c.), 


2 bathrooms, staff rooms. 
REPAIR. 
ETC., 1 ACRE. 

ON COMPLETION. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. EXCELLENT 
LAWNS, PUTTING GREEN, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
RE GARAGE 


FOR 12 CARS. POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD £5,000 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 





SUSSEX 
}mile Stn. 1 hr’s.train journeyto London. Adjoining other lovely estates. 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 


COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity. Garage, etc. 


VALUABLE NUT ORCHARDING, 
TO 13 


LAND EXTENDING 
DEVELOPMENT VALUE. 


ACRES, WITH PROSPECTIVE 


PADDOCK AND WOOD 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


FREEHOLD £4,500 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 


ie ie 











mee 
7 








Central 
9344 


WEST SUFFOLK 


Convenient for Newmarket. 


Ina Village. 





COMFORTABLE HOUSE 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 


AUCTIONEERS. 







6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. Garage. Useful outbuildings. Gardener's 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


cottage. 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 


MODERN DRAINAGE 


WELL-TIMBERED eo aa INCLUDING PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN 
A) UT 


ND 2 


14 ACRES 


PADDOCKS. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £3,350 
Further particulars from Sole Agents: 
29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


IN ALL 


ABO 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO.. 
Folio 13,686 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LAND AGENTS. 


Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 





BERKS—WILTS 
SMALL MOA 


‘ 


a 


TED MANOR 


4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms. 


GARAGE. STABLING, 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


CHARMING GARDENS. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Folio C.F. 1125 





















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 


(Euston 7000) 


i ERTS AND MIDDLESEX 

BORDERS, NEAR’ ELSTREE. 
Occupying one of the most open and rural 
situations within the distance of London. 
1% miles from Station. FOR SALE. A 
CHOICE MODERN HOUSE. 
Approached by short drive. It is built of 
purple stock brick, has all modern comforts 
and contains : Lounge hall (18 ft. by 18 ft.), 
dining room (17 ft. by 14 ft.), drawing room 
(23 ft. by 14 ft.), maids’ sitting room, 5 
bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating throughout. Fitted basins. 
Electric light, gas, etc. Double and single 
garages. GARDEN ABOUT ¥ ACRE, 

with SMALL SWIMMING POOL. 

Recommended by: MAPLE & Co., as above. 





MAPLE 


KINGSTON HILL, 
SURREY 


Close to Coombe Hill, Wimbledon and Coombe | 
Wood Golf Links. | 
FOR SALE. 


A 





PRICE £5,750. 


DENCE on 2 floors, approached by 
short drive and situate in very nice 
grounds of 1% ACRES. Fine lounge 


hall, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
garage for 2 large cars. 
court, rockery, etc. 


Fine 
Lawns, tennis 


Recommended by MsPLE & Co., as above. | 


& Co. Lr. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 


(Regent 4685) 





REALLY ATTRACTIVE RESI- | 


| 
(25 ft. by 17 ft.), dining Toom, study, nice | 
| 


KENT. CHISLEHURST 


Occupying a pleasant and most convenient 
situation. 
TO BE SOLD 
EXCELLENT HOUSE, with well- 
‘= proportioned rooms, containing: Fine 
lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, 
small study, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ 
sitting room, etc. Large garage, etc. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, 
with full-size tennis court, crazy paving, 
rose garden, small kitchen garden, etc. 

MODERATE PRICE. 
Recommended by the Agents : 
MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 


| 





VALUATIONS 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS 


valued for Insurance, Probate,etc. 


FURNITURE SALES 
Conducted in Town and Country 


APPLY—MAPLE & CO.,5, GRAFTON 
STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 








\ 
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voatiseatows JOHN D. WOOD & CO. tix 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





ection of Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. 
REIGATE, SURREY 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


PORTIONS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


GATTON PARK ESTATE 


IN THE PARISHES OF GATTON, REIGATE, KINGSWOOD, CHIPSTEAD, NUTFIELD, MERSTHAM 
AND BLETCHINGLEY. 


and comprising 


UPPER GATTON HOUSE AND PARK WITH 168 ACRES 


FARMS, SMALLHOLDINGS, AND COTTAGES 
AND 
HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL and LIGHT INDUSTRIAL BUILDING LAND 
IN REIGATE AND REDHILL SUITABLE FOR POST WAR DEVELOPMENT 


Sale Particulars and Plans (price 2/- each) may be obtained from the Resident Agent: Captain G. WAUD PIERCY, 
Estate Office, Gatton Park, Reigate (Tel. : Merstham 221), 


orfrom JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 (‘Tel.: Mayfair 6341). 








eae OSBORN & MERCER sm ALBEMARLE SY. 


PICCADILLY W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








BUCKS rapenies HEREFORDSHIRE 

. 4 t 300 ft. ; P h | 

Between Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient {bout 300 ft. above sea level, surrounded by lovely beech | iin eles 00th a nee, ab eis ae 0l 
| 
| 


for Main Line Station to London. extensive panoramic views. 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


with 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


eee te RRND 


Main services. Central heating throughout. 


The gardens are delightfully disposed, yet inexpensive 
to maintain and include rose garden, pergolas. herbaceous 
borders, well-stocked fruit and vegetable garden. In all 


ABOUT 1% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Details from : OSBORN & MERCER, as above. e» (ML. ag 


OXON 
In a beautiful position on high ground with really delightful 
view 





Sheltered situation in rural country.—For Sale 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 


HANDSOME STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 











— o 


OF CHARACTER AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE | OF TUDOR TYPE 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. ag in welired gardens and eae. 4 eae, 2. 2 ee. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. With hail, 3/4 eS See, dressing room, | ‘lectric light. Central heating. 
P cs ; Stabling. Garage (flat over). 
Hunter S ing. Farmery. 3 Cottages. Co.'s electric light and power. Central heating. | 
matting 7 . arage and useful Outbuildings. | Well-timbered gardens and grounds, in all 
Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. Lawns, Hard Tennis Court, well-stocked Fruit and | 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. Vegetable Garden, ete. In all about | ABOUT 25 ACRES 
24 ACRES | 2 ACRES | FOR SALE AT THE REMARKABLY LOW PRICE 
For Sale at a greatly reduced price OF £4,000 
(gents: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and highly Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. | 
recommended. (16,730) : (17,349) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (16,814) 








“smart” BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY + nes 


RURAL ESSEX—NORTH 








OVELY PART OF DEVON (about 10 miles from the sea) 700 ft. up. etrencing views. GREAT oxo N “BARGAIN | ' 
CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED GENTLEMAN’S FARMHOUSE. Modernised, BARGAIN !! 








OF DUNMOW in LicHa repair, Every convenience. Main water. Electric light. Basins, ae. 3 reception, seer” High o tnrine Ta 
Lovely position. Beautiful views. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, good offices, maids’ sitting room. Stabling. Garage. Small farmery. | most ARMING MODERN 
GENTLEMAN’S SMALL ESTATE pe ged TFUL WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS. RICH PASTURELAND. 22 | HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
FARLY ESSEX FARMHOUSE, dating ONLY £4, 500. Photos and details from the Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY,asabove | § ¢XCEPTIONALL Y WELL EQUIPPED. 
XVth century. Most picturesque a 
nodernised oak-beamed lounge _ hall Re Stee ere leticising -oe Cae. iro JHE MOST PERFECT 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, | excellent offices. MA N VICES 
2 bathrooms. All mains. Central heating. Charming gardens, paddock, 3 ACRES. , veg 


- | CENTRAL HEATING. y 
An exceptionally fine property. FREEHOLD £6,500. Sole Agents: BENTALL, inexpensive gardens. ADaaloe ~ 
HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 4 ACRES ‘ 


y y y 
A™Mipst A LOVELY RURAL COUNTRYSIDE (between Clare and Bury St. Edmunds, ree To OFFER Ee 1960 SECURES. 
Suffolk) -QUEEN ANNE-GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE. In perfect order with QUICK INSPECTION STRONGLY 
panelling, period fireplaces, etc. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light. | ADVISED 
Excellent water supply. Modern drainage, etc. 7 ACRES. "FREEHOLD ONLY £2,750 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


45 ft. by 23 ft., originally a tithe barn). 
Much artistic oak and carving. Open 
iireplaces, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 


} bathrooms. Main services. Inexpensive 
gardens. Home farm. 2 cottages. 


70 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,500. 





Sole Agents: 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


Photos and orders to view from the Agents : 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 


500 ft. up. Glorious views. 1% miles from small Market 
‘own. 





Within an hour of 


BEAUTIFULLY 


contains some 





CHOICE ESTATE OF 83 ACRES, with remarkably 
beautiful house set within perfect old gardens 
13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, fine hall, 4 reception. Small 
farm. 5 cottages. Garages, etc. OR SALE AT A 
BARGAIN PRICE. WITH POSSESSION OF THE 
HOUSE AFTER THE WAR. GOOD INCOME 
MEANTIME.—WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WILSON 


FAULTLESS ORDER 
30 bedrooms and splendid suite 
of entertaining rooms. 
SEVERAL COTTAGES. 
50 ACRES 


Strongly recommended by the Sole 
& Co., 


London, high up, with 


fine views, 


THIS VERY FINE HOUSE 


APPOINTED AND 





Agent 
23, Mount Street, 


WILSON _& CO. 


SUPERB SURREY MANSION 
FOR SALE 


very 


IN 


Ss: 


WA. 





Grosvenor 
1441 





Penna eee 
BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 
400 ft. up on sandy soil, near Holmtury St. Mary. Beautify 


| 
| 
| 


L 


electricity 


with fine 
medowland. 
' Agents : 


and water. 

, Garage (flat over). 

swimming pool, 
s 


WILSON & CoO., 


views. 


OVELY XvVith CENTURY HOUSE, 
restored and in first-rate order. 
rooms, 2 reception, and a beautiful music room. 
Radiators throughout. 


Cottage. 





carefu'ly 


8 bedrooms, 3 ba hi- 


M in 
Stabli. g, 


Lovely old-world gard. \s 
tennis court, 


orchard ; 


ALE WITH NEARLY 30 ACR: ;, 


23, Mount Street, W.1. 








F. 


L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
REGENT 2481 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, 


BEAUTIFUL WEST SUSSEX 


1 hour London, picked position, buses to Horsham. 


ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 


3 reception, 6 principal and 
2 servants’ bedrooms, 2 tiled 
bathrooms (fitted wash-basins). 
Central heating. Electric light. 
Company’s water. Telephone. 
Double garage. 
kitchen garden, orchards, wood 
and paddock. 


5 ACRES 
RENT £250 p.a. 
. Gardener available. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


W.1. 


Agents : 


(Entrance in 


Sackville Street.) 





PICC ADILLY, 


Productive 


W.1. 


A FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURA(! 
ESTATE IN BERKSHIRE 


BETWEEN READING AND NEWBURY, extending to nearly 317 ACRES, 


WITH 


2 reception, 6 bedrooms (fitted 
Electric 
heating. 


basins), 2 batt 
light 


and ¢ 


CHARMING, 
MODERNISED AND WELL- 
en QUEEN ANNE 


OUSE. 


nrooms, 
entral 


Included are 


2 EXCELLENT FARMS (Let) 
— HOUSE, 


AND 
BUILDINGS. 


FISHING ON THE ESTATE. 
The main house is also let, but 
possession might be obtained at 


3 mont 


hs’ notice. 


2 COTT 
SUBSTANTIAL 


AGES 
TROUT 





At present there is a Net Income - £500 p.a. 


For price, full particulars and photographs, apply to the Agents : 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : 


F. L. 


i 
nee, 


MERCER & Co., 
Regent 2481. 


































Edinburgh 
32251-2 


C. W. INGRAM, : 


FORMER SCOTTISH PARTNER OF KNIGHT, FRANK & Rorizy. 


90, PRINCES ST., EDINBURGH 


For Sale by Private Treaty 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT 
MABIE ESTATE, AREA ABOUT 2,800 ACRES 


Situated about 5 miles South of the town of Dumfries 


AND INCLUDING 
MABIE HOUSE AND POLICIES, COTTAGES AND HOME FARM, 3 CAPITAL 
ARABLE FARMS AND 3 HILL FARMS, ABOUT 370 ACRES OF WOODLANDS 


AND A CONSIDERABLE 
CLEARED WOODLAND. 


(carrying principally hardwood timber), AREA OF HILL 


OR 


GOOD LOW-GROUND SHOOTING WITH SOME EXCELLENT STANDS FOR 
PHEASANTS, AND A FEW GROUSE ON THE HILL. 


Telegrams: 


Edinburgh. 


SCOTTISH ESTATES, FARMS, 


AND SPORTING PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


PARTICULA 


AYR, ABERDEEN, ARGYLL, 


RS OF 


ESTATES 
FOR INVESTMENT, 


AND 
OCCUPATION ¢ 


FARMS SUITABLE F 


IR SPORT WILL 


APPLICATION. 


ESTATES NOW FOR SALE 


INCLUDE 


2 PROPERTIES 


IN 
PERTH, 


THE COUNTIES 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT, ETC. 


OR 


OF 


ROSS, DUMFRIES, 


PURCHASE 
BE SENT ON 


TOTAL RENTAL £1,363 


For further particulars 





apply 


to the Sole 


Selling Agent: ©. 


W. INGRAM, F 


90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 





SA., 


MR. C. W. INGRAM also undertakes VALUATIONS and INSPECTIONS, and 
negotiations on behalf of purchasers in all parts of SCOTLAND and the NORTH 
OF ENGLAND. 


C. W. INGRAM, F.S.L, 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 







































WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE READING. Keading 4112 


ST., 


CLOSE TO A 
BEAUTIFUL HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 
Triangle of ALTON, PETERSFIELD and WINCHESTER 


FASCINATING VIEW. 


WITH A MOST 


EXCELLENT HOUSE 


WELL BACK FROM 
AND HAVING 
ON 2 


THE ROAD 
ACCOMMODATION 
FLOORS ONLY. 


% sitting rooms, offices, 6 bedrooms, 


bathroom, ete. 





Co.’s water. (Main electricity at gate.) 


GARAGE AND PARTICULARLY CHOICE GARDEN AND FRUIT ORCHARDS. 
FREEHOLD ABOUT 4 ACRES £3,000 


and drainage. 


Main services, 
Charming gardens. 


Lounge hall, 3 


Grosvenor 2861. 


1% miles Station. 

WELL-APPCINTED MODERN CHARACT 
10 bed and dressing rooms (some fitted h. & c.), 
Central heating. 


_'TRESIDDER & CO., 
4 MILES WORCESTER 


CHARMING GEORGI 
reception, bathroom. 


3% 


lah 





WALTON-ON-THE-HILL 


Telephone. 
ACRES. 
Inspecte d and highly 
, 47, South 





Bus passes. 


Double cottage and 


Garages. 


recommended by:: 


Audley Street, W.1. 


In pretty village with bus service passing. 


bedrooms, 


AN RESIDENCE 
dressing room. 


3 bathrooms, 


ee & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


te ” Cornishmen, London” 
“£300 P.A. "UNFURNISHED, OR FOR SALE FREEHOLD : 


Adjoining commons. 


HOUSE 


3 reception, ha!!. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. 
paddock also 


(21,200) 


2 ACRES 


Main electrici 


Telephone. Garages. Stabling. Delightful walled gardens, orchard, e 
FO RE RICE 


AT 


Inspected and strongly recommended by wT. Agent: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, Sou ) 








(Est. 1884.) 








ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 


Price 2/6 


SELECTED LISTS FREE 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 
EXETER. 





garden, 
condition. 


% 


Lovely 





Audley Street, W.1. (14,865) 
DEVON and 5S. & W. COUNTIES £1,400 N. CORNISH CO 
THE ONLY COMPLETE Ceneeene |, LABOUR - GA\ 


STONE-BUILT BUNGALOV . 
reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
electric light, water and drainage. } 
ACRE. 


Garage. P 
country, near v! 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 
184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. 


available. 








y 


— 
ST 
Na 


fain 
etty 
fect 
age. 



































ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
relegrams, 


“Estate, Harrods, London.*’ 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 





1942 1115 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 
Offices 





THE BEAUTIFUL STOW-ON-THE-WOLD AND 
BURFORD DISTRICT ; c.4 

OXON AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE BORDERS 
ACRES. £7,000. (THE LAND IS AT PRESENT LET) 


_— 






2 aa eee 1 i a 


NUINE OLD COTSWOLD STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE 

r and inner halls, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete 

ices. Good water. Company’s electric light and power. Independent hot water. 

rhtful old Barn, converted into garage for 3 cars. 2 cottages and small Home Farm. 

INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 

H HARD TENNIS COURT, WELL-STOCKED KITCHEN GARDEN 
TOGETHER WITH RICH PARK-LIKE PASTURELAND. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS. 

H\akops LrD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806.) 


CHARMING PART OF BUCKS c.3 


Within easy reach of Park and Golf Course, accessible to Station with excellent service, 
about 20 miles from London. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electric light and main services. 
LOVELY GARDEN WITH TENNIS LAWN, 
IN ALL ABOUT 
34 ACRE 


Price and further particulars on application to: HARkopDs Ltp., 62/64, Brompton 
Road, $8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


Garage. 
FLOWER BEDS, ORCHARD. 





SURREY—35 MINUTES WATERLOO Byie4 


Close to first-class Golf Course. In good order throughout. Easy walking distance of 
churches, shops and station. 





DESIGNED BY WELL-KNOWN ARCHITECTS. 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, compact offices. 
lished oak floors and doors. All main services. 2 garages. Hard tennis cou 


DELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF OVER 
14%, ACRES. PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 
EARLY POSSESSION. 


‘ecommmended by: HARRODS LTD., West Byfleet, Surrey (Tel.: Byfleet 149), and 
62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Zel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806.) 











REIGATE AND EAST GRINSTEAD <3 


In a pleasant rural part of Surrey, with views over open meadowland. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISHED 





A REALLY CHARMING BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


WITH GARAGE. SEVERAL EXCELLENT THATCHED OUTBUILDINGS. 
2 reception, 3 bedrooms, outside bedroom, bathroom. Modern drainage. Co.’s electric 
light and water. Central heating. 


BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH HARD AND GRASS TENNIS 
COURTS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 2 EXCELLENT MEADOWS. IN ALL ABOUT 
6 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by the’Agents : 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


IN THE FAMOUS VALE OF EVESHAM ¢2 


Situate in a village 300 ft. above the River Avon. 
an 





RECONDITIONED FARMHOUSE 
ALTERED AND FASHIONED INTO A RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEFOLK 
IT FACES SOUTH WITH FINE VIEWS ACROSS COUNTRY TO THE BREDON 
HILLS. 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main 
water, gas and electricity. Independent hot water. 


GARAGE. STABLING. OLD BARN. USEFUL BUILDINGS. 
MATURED GARDENS AND TWO ORCHARDS. IN ALL ABOUT 


4 ACRES FREEHOLD £3,500 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





HANTS AND WILTS BORDERS «2 


In the distinctive country known as The Wallops, convenient for village, 4 miles station and 
8 miles Market Town. 


GENUINE BLACK AND WHITE ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE 
RENOVATED AND FASHIONED INTO A RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEFOLK. 
2 sitting rooms, 2 double and 1 single bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity. Well 
water with electric pump. Constant hot water. Large barn for garaging and storage 
purposes. ; 
INEXPENSIVE GARDEN OF ABOUT 


%¥%, ACRE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODs LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensinyton 1490. Eztn. 809.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. NS 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A. 


E. EST FOS -A.S.1., F.A.I. LAND AGENTS 
gs ag >t eee BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


ee, 
SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.1, 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





EAST SUSSEX 


Standing on high ground with glorious views of unspoiled country in all directions, 4 miles from Hailsham. 


AN OUTSTANDING 
EXAMPLE OF AN OLD 
SUSSEX RESIDENCE 


CAREFULLY AND TASTEFULLY 
MODERNISED WITH OLD OAK 
BEAMS, EXPOSED THROUGHOUT, 
RED BRICK FIREPLACES AND 
MOST OF THE ROOMS HAVING 
THE ORIGINAL OAK FLOORS, 


CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF 

THE MOST COMFORTABLE AND 

ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES IN 
THE DISTRICT. 


For detailed particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 expen- 
sively fitted bathrooms. Charming 
lounge (19 ft. by 17 ft. 6ins.), dining 
room (16ft. 6ins. by 16 ft. 6 ins.), 
study, kitchen with ‘‘Aga”’ cooker, 
good domestic offices. 

Companies’ electric light and powe.. 

Modern septic tank drainage. 

Central heating. 
2 Garages. Greenhouses. 


TASTEFULLY LAIDOUTGARDEN , 

INCLUDING ORNAMENTAL A) 

TENNIS LAWNS, FLOWER BEI 

ROCKERIES, VEGETABLE GA 

DEN AND ORCHARD. TI 

WHOLE COVERING AN AREA ( 
ABOUT 


2 ACRES 


PRICE £5,000 
FREEHOLD 








SALE ON THURSDAY NEXT FORFARSHIRE 


Within and adjoining the City of Dundee. 


THE WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


KNOWN AS 
STRATHMARTINE ESTATE 
COMPRISING 
10 MIXED FARMS 


EQUIPPED WITH EXCELLENT HOUSES AND FARM BUILDINGS AND VARYING IN AREA FROM ABOUT 


84 ACRES TO 313 ACRES 


3 SMALL HOLDINGS WITH COTTAGES, 4 ENCLOSURES OF LAND, 10 ENCLOSURES OF WOODLANDS (SOME WITH WELL-GROWN TIMBER). 


SMALL HOLDING—‘* TILEHOUSES,” WITH 4 COTTAGES AND LAND. 


COTTAGE, SMITHY AND LAND. 


WYNTON KNACKERY, LAND, QUARRY, PUTTING GREEN, 4 COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 


AND THE SUPERIORITY OF 27 LOTS OF WELL SECURED FEU DUTIES PRODUCING £226 PER ANNUM 


THE WHOLE OF THE ESTATE EXTENDS TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
1,555 ACRES 
RENT ROLL £2,368 PER ANNUM 


VACANT POSSESSION OF WOODLANDS WILL BE GIVEN ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE. 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in 65 LOTS at THE MARRYAT HALL, DUNDEE, on THURSDAY, 
DECEMBER 17, 1942, at 1la.m. precisely (unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. RAWLINS, Davy & WELLS, Hinton Chambers, Bournemouth; Messrs. J. C. BRODIE & Sons, 5, Thistle Street, Edinburgh, 2 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 





HAMPSHIRE AND SURREY BORDERS 


Only 31 miles from London, 


TO BE SOLD 


VALUABLE 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE WITH VERY 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


Containing 5 principal and 2 maids’ 

bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 

dining room, lounge, study, billiards 

room, hall, maids’ sitting room, kitchen 
and offices. 


For detailed particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Central heating. Electricity and gas. 

Main drainage. Company’s water 

Wash basins (h. & c.) in principal 
bedrooms. 


SECONDARY HOUSE, 2 PICTUR 

ESQUE COTTAGES, EXCELLEN' 

FARM WITH AMPLE BUILDING: 
IN GOOD REPAIR. 


THEWWHOLE EXTENDS TO A> 
AREA OF ABOUT 


150 ACRES 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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BEST XMAS PRESENT 


you can give your Gardening 


EGISTERED TRADE Ma 7 
Lent 





friend is 


A “FOUR OAKS” 
“<< EXCELSIOR HAND 
\ SPRAYER 


Strongly made of Brass. 


A very light handy Sprayer which will 
be found very useful for general Garden 
Spraying of Fruit Trees, Roses and in 
the greenhouse, 


The Sprayer is strongly made of brass 
in the usual ‘‘ Four Oaks’’ style. 
It is very easy to handle and it sprays 


practically continuously both on the 
up and down stroke. 





Sprayer, as illustrated (but exclusive 
of bucket), complete with 10 ft. of 
rubber hose, with Suction Strainer, 
Strainer to fit any size bucket, 2 Noz- 
zles, one fine and one coarse, Extension 
Lance and Tube Bend. 


PrIcE 36/6 CompLETE. No ExtTRAs. 


price of the Sprayer includes Brass Extension Lance, as illustrated, and also Angle 

i to Spray under leaves or branches, or in difficult positions. The Sprayer is for 

» in customers own vessel. A wire clip is supplied to hold the sprayer in position. 
Spare part outfit for the Sprayer can be supplied if desired, 3/6 extra. 


“Four Oaks” Sprayers have been awarded over 60 Gold and Silver 
edals and other awards 





Complete Catalogues of Spraying Machines of all types post free from the Sole 
Manufacturers : 


THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE Co. 
THE SPRAYING SPECIALISTS 
FOUR OAKS WORKS, FOUR OAKS, BIRMINGHAM 


lelephone : 305 Four Oaks. Telegrams: “Sprayers, Four Oaks.” 











Why we need 


LEGACIES « BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of all wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present and recurring charge on the 
Legion. Every year since the inception of the Fund the expendi- 
ture has increased, and it is vitally necessary that the Fund should 
be strengthened and fortified against any possible diminution 
of income in the future by means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms 2 on. can be obtained from 
the Organising Secretary a0 WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, ICMMOND. SURREY. 

Registered under the War Charities Act | 940 























THE ‘CHASE ’ 


GROWING 
CHART 


By Chas. Wyse-Gardner 


[. The most compact, informative 


BOB MARTIN’S IN 2 FORMS 


powders 


3-Year Plan ever published for 
securing the best results from your 

Vegetable Gardens or Plots. 
The improved results of working to 
this Plan will establish fresh records 
for your Vegetable outputand help 
+r invaluably the National need to 
GROW MORE FOOD. Printed in 

colour and folds to pocket size. 





= tablets 


To save wrapping ,Paper, part of the out- 
put of Bob Martin’ s ‘ondition Powders is 
now being issued in tablet form. One 
tablet is the exact equivalent of one pow- 
der, and py are equally efficacious in 

purifyi dog’s blood. Easy to give, a 
Baily Bo Martin’ s—powder or tablet—will 
keep your dog always healthy and happy. 
In packets 9 for 7. 21 for 1/1}. 


BOB MARTIN'S KEEP DOGS FIT 





CONTINUOUS CLOCHES 


SE LTD., Dept. D.A., Chertsey, Surrey. 
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Ta 
tH png ailh 
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FOR ENGINE POWER 
& PETROL ECONOMY 


Hn CANCE LI AN AAA 


i! WHOLLY British! Made by LODGE PLUGS, LTD., RUGBY 


hE e sd 
























BATTERIES 


For Country House 


Lighting * 


For particulars write to: 
rHE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
W.CH.4 



















TELEPHONE 
2730) (20 LINES) 


Head Office LE E D = 
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INCREASE THE YIELDS 
OF ALL YOUR FIELDS 


Rear 
good calves 
on 

less milk: 








The nation must have milk—the more the better. 
Every gallon counts—every extra gallon you can 
produce on your farm or save by skill and care. 
More good heifer calves must be reared for our 
future dairy herds. But not more than 20 gallons 
of milk per calf need be used. 


* 


ASK YOUR MERCHANT FOR 
NATIONAL CALF STARTER NOW 


* 
National Calf Starter 


enables you to rear a good calf on 15-20 gallons of 
milk. It is used on many farms. The Government 
Departments concerned fixed its composition and 
price. The best firms have been licensed to make 
it. This ‘Starter’ begins to replace milk in the 
third week. By the fifth week, it wholly replaces 
milk in calf rearing. 


A Money—and Coupon — Saver 


At 27s. 6d. per cwt., National Calf Starter means 
cheaper rearing. Its cost is much less than that of 
the whole milk it releases for the children. Every 
10 gallons of milk saved means coupons for 42 lb. 
extra feeding stuffs— much more than the Calf 
Starter you’d use. 


% Full instructions and a Feeding Chart are 
included in every bag of National Calf Starter. 
Ask your County War Committee or your local 
merchant for further particulars. 





More winter milk 
will save young lives 











ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
2 IE TE TIE LORRI IC 
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The Spirit 


Now, as four hundred years ago, the spirit of Raleigh 
is the spirit of England, and never was it more 
plainly evidenced than in our sea-borne air arm. 

Whatever the odds, the courage and high purpose 
of these heroes cannot fail to hasten Victory. 

To-day the Raleigh Cycle contributes to Britain’s 
prodigious effort by providing care-free transport 
for the War-workers, thus conserving time and 
energy for the Nation’s business. 

The modern Raleigh Bicycle means dependable, care- 


free transport for all. Just an occasional drop of oil in 
the right places will keep it running sweetly for years. 


KALEIGH 


THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 


THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO. LTD., 





LENTON NOTTINGHAM 








RN60A 








By fete 
At every meal you use salt, 
why not have the best 


(erebos Salt 








ENJOY MORE TEA 


THE DOCTORS 
CEYLON TEA 


The Worlels Best” 


2 ozs. of The Doctor’s Ceylon Tea goes much 
further than 2 ozs. of ordinary tea. 


HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY, Ltd., 
20, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. 


ENJOY TEA MORE 











3/. per Ib. 


CVS-52 
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JUST YOU TRY 


i 
SON | -- 
x k & WHISKEY 


ot a drop is sold till it’s seven years old 





Here’s the simple answer to all your 
gift problems this Christmas — Gift 
Tokens. They’re equally welcome 
whatever the ages, whatever the tastes 
of your family, friends and staff. And 
they’re not only patriotic — they’re 
practical too. From the day the Tokens 
are exchanged for Savings Certificates 
or used to make deposits in the Post 
Office or Trustee Savings Banks your 
gifts start to grow in value. Another 
good point—Tokens are so easy to buy. 
You can get them from any Post Office, 
Trustee Savings Bank or through your 
Savings Group in units of I5/- up to 
any amount. 


NATIONAL 


SAVINGS GIFT 


a ob 





tis@e 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 








f MAXIMUM PRICES: 22/6 PER BOTTLE; HALF BOTTLE I1’9 (U.K. ONLY) 








THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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With the passing of private motoring and the 
more modest pace set by bicycles on the roads today, many a frustrated motorist 
will whistle in wonder on hearing that it is possible to cover more than 60 miles in 
one hour—on a bicycle. Yet such is the case. And it was first done in 1908 — by 
an Englishman, A. E. Wills — on an English machine —a B.S.A. 

That world record 34 years ago marked just another milestone in B.S.A. history. 
Many a milestone has since been passed, and the B.S.A. organization with its 
reputation for fine products and processes — from cars to bicycles. motor cycles to 
guns and steel — is already planning to pass further milestones in the future. 
The Birmingham Small Arms Co. Ltd., England. 
B.S.A. GUNS LTD « B.S.A. CYCLES LTD. « WM. JESSOP & SONS LTD 
AND J. J. SAVILLE & CO. LTD. « LANCHESTER MOTOR CO. LTD 


DAIMLER CO. LTD. , TRANSPORT VEHICLES (DAIMLER) LTD 
B.S.A. TOOLS LTD. & BURTON GRIFFITHS & CO. LTD. * MONOCHROME LTD 















A. E. WILLS, World Record 
maker, in 1908 covered 61 miles 
972 one hour 


B.S.A. Bicycle. No cyclist before 









in 





yards on a 






this time had ever kept up such 





a phenomenal speed for so long. 
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MRS. ANDREW LLOYD 


Mrs. Lloyd is the wife of Flying-Officer Andrew Lloyd, nephew of Lieutenant-General Sir Francis 

Lloyd, G.O.C. London during the last war. Mrs. Lloyd is running a canteen at her house, Rolls Park, 

Chigwell, and lives in one of the estate cottages. Her other house, Aston Hall, near Oswestry, is now 
occupied by the Orthopedic Hospital 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 








Sa 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 
Country Lire should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 


LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS 

MONG the principles laid down by Sir 
William Jowitt last week for his own 
guidance as _ Reconstructor-in-Chief 
was a determination to avoid the 





use of “‘slogans.’’ He recognises that among 
their drawbacks is a fatal boomerang-like 


quality. That is one reason why a compre- 
hensive scheme of social insurance for the 
nation like that produced by the Beveridge 
Committee has a hundred times the value of 
war-time rhetoric about homes fit for heroes 
to live in. It is also a reason why the two 
Uthwatt Reports, with their insistence on 
stopping here and now dealings in land which 
may prejudice reconstruction and with their 
carefully prepared and detailed proposals for 
amending existing legislation so as to reconcile 
the ownership and control of land in the interests 
of comprehensive planning, are worth any 
amount of declaration that God gave the land 
to the people. But the Beveridge Report and 
the Uthwatt scheme, and the Long-term Plan 
for the restoration of agriculture, are—though 


infinitely better than good intentions—still 
in the realm of the unaccomplished. The 


Beveridge Report has yet to be digested by all 
of us, and though the first response to its 
proposals has been entirely sympathetic, indi- 
vidual recommendations will, no doubt, have 
to be overhauled. This should not mean, 
however, long hesitation and delay in taking 
action. The need to banish poverty and 
personal insecurity, to establish that personal 
freedom without which individuals cannot 
develop naturally, is recognised by all. The 
value placed by the Beveridge Committee on 
the individual removes their Report from that 
category of bad planning described by Sir 
William Jowitt as ‘“‘reducing us all to the level 
of ants in an ant-heap.”’ 

The House of Commons and all others 
concerned will gladly accept Sir William’s 
advice to devote this Christmas season to the 
digestion of the new proposals. So far as the 
Uthwatt Reports are concerned, however, the 
Government’s digestion seems to set the pace 
and that is working with abnormal slowness. 
Nothing has yet been decided which was not 
made known when the Interim Report was 
accepted in July, 1941, except that the proposal 
for a levy on increases of site value made in 


the Report “is not of the same urgency 
as the remaining recommendations.’ Nor do 


the decisions, announced by Sir William Jowitt, 
with regard to the machinery of planning, 
suggest that matters are likely to be speeded 
up in any way. It is well to be assured that 
all reconstruction proposals are being examined 
by a Cabinet Committee over which Sir William 
presides and reported upon to the War Cabinet. 
Such a plan was recommended both by the 
Uthwatt and the Scott Committees, but their 
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further suggestion that, in order to keep political 
wire-pulling out of the planning and develop- 
ment world, reliance should be placed on an 
extra-Parliamentary Commission, ‘‘answered 
for’’ by a Minister in the House, has been 
accepted only in form. The Commission the 
Government is prepared to accept will be 
expected to “‘act under’’ a Minister of Town 
and Country Planning and will be appointed 
to ‘“‘assist’’ the Minister. In matters which so 
directly affect the lives of us all ‘“‘the fullest 
measure of direct responsibility to Parliament 
must be maintained.’’ The original proposal is 
further nullified by the decision to establish 
a Ministry of Town and Country Planning in 
addition to the Ministry of Works and Planning 

-an arrangement which seems both cumbrous 
and likely to lead to overlapping. Still less 
encouraging is the refusal of the Government 
to realise that an arrangement by which 
planning and development in Scotland and 
planning and development in England and 
Wales are dealt with by separate Government 
departments, is palpably unreasonable. The 
need for considering the main planning problems 
of this island as a whole should surely require 
little demonstration to-day. 


EYES AND NO EYES 


OST of us are firmly convinced that we 
have no luck. We have never won an 
antimacassar in a raffle or as much as drawn a 
runner in a Derby sweep. If we find a cigarette 
carton there is never a single cigarette left in 
it, and as to a match we should as soon expect 
to light on a diamond. This universal conviction 
of the unfriendliness of Fortune is, if possible, 
strengthened by a gentleman who has lately 
been telling the newspapers of his numerous 
treasure troves. On the first Sunday of the war 
he picked up a sixpence in the street and by 
its means satisfied an importunate collector for 
a hospital. Thus encouraged he looked about 
him and in the course of last year he accumu- 
lated 10s. 914d. This year he has already found 
88 coins, one of them as magnificent as a florin, 
and so for three years he has been able to make 
perceptible additions to the funds of war 
charities. How is it that the streets are, com- 
paratively speaking, paved with gold for this 
gentleman, while we find never a halfpenny? 
It must be a case of ‘“‘eyes and no eyes.’’ These 
stores of wealth must be there for us too if we 
could only see them. Perhaps if we walked ever 
with eyes modestly downcast—but no, our 
blindness is probably incurable. 


LE CHANT DU MERLE 


HANTMARLE. A blackbird’s song, 
From the tall pines beyond the pool, 
Pearl upon pearl, pure pearl 
Poured into the cool dark lake of evening, 
Rippling the silence . 
Listening 
Where I stood among the sleeping flowers, 
The garden faded and the shadowless hours 
Fell back eight centuries and more ago. 
A Norman knight had halted by the well, 
There on the broad hillside, and from a thicket 
heard 
A blackbird sing 
In the last glow of the mild evening 
Le chant du merle. It was the vesper psalm 
That once again had stirred 
The calm of the garden where, beside the spring, 
He built his home, charmed by a spell, 
The same that now long after lingers in a name, 
Chantmarle, the blackbird’s song. 
A.5§.'O. 


LONDON’S FUTURE 


HE Royal Academy Committee’s exhi- 

bition of plans for Central London has 
closed, but the subject has not by any means. 
The plans were described as ‘‘an interim 
report,’’ and have certainly succeeded in their 
aim of giving a wide public a solid vision of 
possibilities to discuss. Criticisms have been 


plentiful, but, on the whole, fall neatly into 
two heaps. The plans either ‘‘ destroyed all the 
quaint pokey corners of dear old London,”’ or 
were too “timid and nigglingly academic” to 
please those who visualise the whole of London 
being swept away for a fully functional Citv 
Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, who 


of the future. 
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has had some experience of both visions anq 
civics as related to architecture, has measure 
the plans’ success in balancing the practicable 
and the ideal in a recent letter to the Manchestey 
Guardian. “If the municipalities can be got 
even as far as the Academy would take them,” 
he said, “I shall be most happily astonished,” 
It is now for the London planning authorities 
—the City Corporation and the L.C.C.—ty 
come into the open with their solutions, though 
of course they cannot do so until the Govern- 
ment takes action to stabilise land values. [f 
the new Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
is equipped with more adequate powers *hap 
the Ministry of Works and Planning, it wil] 
be able both to expedite matters anc, if 
necessary, to insist on certain points in the 
replanning not only of London, but of o-her 
cities—for the majority of which the ity 
engineer is responsible. The Planning Cm. 
mission announced by Sir William Jowitt vill 
presumably study the various plans and sh: ild 
be responsible for their final co-ordination. sx 
a background to this process the Royal Acade ny 
Committee’s plans may play an important p rt. 
Meanwhile, a definition is awaited of “he 
Government’s financial attitude to the cost: of 
reconstruction generally. 


RELIEF FROM BATTLE 


R. CHURCHILL has told us that if ve 
had seen, as he has seen on his maay 
visits to the Forces, and particularly in the 
Middle East, the need for something to reid 
during the long hours off duty, and the pleasure 
and relief when the need is met, we should 
gladly look, and look again, through our boo- 
shelves and give what we can to the Services. 
For many of us it may mean real sacrifice to 
respond to his appeal, but “‘if you hesitate to 
part with an old friend, you can be sure that 
it will be a new friend to men on active service.’’ 
Perhaps only those who have experienced it 
can fully appreciate the craving, all the more 
insistent if its assuaging is impossible, for some 
change of thoughts, which is the other side of 
active service. We might remember Sir Philip 
Sidney’s immortal gesture in the face of a 
soldier’s greater need—and it is only a few books 
or magazines that are required of us. There is, 
indeed, a real pleasure of the imagination to be 
gained by selecting those that we think will 
most appeal to, or benefit, their recipients. It is 
only necessary to hand in the books at almost 
any post office, unwrapped, unstamped, and 
unaddressed. The Services Libraries and Books 
Fund will see that they get where they are most 
wanted—wanted more, even, than by you. 


BRITISH OYSTERS AND AMERICAN TINGLES 


LIQUID novi ex America? Yes, but 

nothing so good this time as potatoes and 
tomatoes, or the grapefruit, or even as “Spam.” 
The American ‘‘whelk tingle’? (Uvosalpinx 
cinerea), which has caused much trouble in the 
past in the oyster-beds of Virginia and other 
eastern States, has invaded the Thames and 
the Blackwater and is causing consternation 
among the natives. That the invaders are 
seriously regarded may be gathered from a 
long and learned article which appears in 
the current issue of the Journal of the Marine 
Biological Association. On the other side o! 
the Atlantic these tiresome gastropods have 
long fed their young on oyster-spat and bored 
and drilled through the shells of immature 
oysters. Of recent years they have been 
arriving at these shores among consignments 0! 
American oysters, and are now beginning, 1! 
the comparative freedom of war-time, to fee 
on the spat and the young of our ow 
more luscious bivalves. Only in Cambrid; 
combination-rooms is it remembered to-da 
that in the early ’sixties of last century 
biological Fellow of John’s threw some America 
duckweed to the swans, with the result th 
the Cam was transformed into a subaqueo 
jungle, and Fenland water traffic was serious 
hampered for years. The effect of the ting]: 
will not, we hope, prove so disastrous. Ho} 
emerges from the fact that the American oyst« 
is not an oyster and that the armour-plate « 
Ostrea edulis seems to be more resistant tha 
the shell of the Gryphaea Virginica to the borin 
of the tingle. 
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: “ORRESPONDENT from East Hamp- 

i shire has asked me two leading ques- 

) tions which I am unable to answer 

a 4 \ with any authority. They are (1) do 

J ( tridges harm a gun, and (2) are they safe 

d t In common with every other gun-user 

‘ always held the belief, drilled into me in 

} \ ays, that one should wever use last year’s 

. ( ves if one can possibly obtain new ones, 

¥ o a vague idea at the back of my mind 

’ id ammunition was supposed to be 
iin in that some cartridges would explode 
unecessary violence while others might 
ike a damp squib, but I have no definite 

e f this. Any experience I have goes to 

V the opposite. 

e ving to the fact that I have been an 

1 le or many years in such God-forsaken spots 

s d ert oases, where the moments of supply 

1 ind» emand never happened to synchronise, I 


probably fired off more out-of-date am- 
ion than the average man, and I must 
admi I have never noticed any great falling-off 
in my skill. On the other hand, my skill is such 
an uncertain quality that with every justice I 
might attribute three clean misses running to 
other causes than unreliable ammunition. 

[he correspondent who is seeking informa- 
tion has unearthed, or rather de-lofted, some 
1913 12-bore cartridges, which were stowed 
away in a hurry at the outbreak of the last war 
and have now come to light again in this. He 
has fired off two or three of these vintage 
cartridges at rabbits with clean kills and wants 
to know if he should continue so to do, or 
whether he is running the risk of bursting his 
gun. | should say a lot depends on whether the 
local gunsmith can supply anything more up- 
to-date—if not, old cartridges are better than 
none; these are not normal times, and we are 
getting used to explosions; and the average 
reliable gun has a very big margin of safety. 
[ believe it is proved to be able to withstand 
more than double the force of an ordinary 
cartridge. 


mun 


* * 


* 
AM told by a local gunsmith that cartridges 
will keep almost indefinitely if stored in 
a dry place where no great changes in tempera- 
ture occur, and that 20-year-old ammunition 
kept under these conditions should be as reliable 
as new. He was so firm about this that I imagine 
he thought I was going to try to buy some 
more of his very small stock when I had some 
boxes left over from last year. Tempora mu- 
fantuy nos et mutamuy in illis; I wonder what 
> would have said in, say, 1937 if I had told 
{ should not be requiring any new cart- 
es that season as I had found a store of 
year-old ones in the loft! 
My chemist used to tell me with pride of 
© customers he had had in his last shop, one 
vhom used a razor-blade twice only—one 
> one day and the other the next; and the 
ier—presumably a millionaire—who used a 
de once only! They were the type of men 
whom he had the greatest respect and 
‘rence, and I used to feel quite ashamed of 
parsimony when I came in once in six weeks 
my packet. Now, however, when I call 
‘y six months for my meagre ration, with 
inspoken appeal in the form of a roughly- 
vn chin, he fixes me with a stern and un- 
Siving eye and demands to know what I 
been doing with the last lot. 
* * 
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INE dogs out of ten, when they are 
settling down for the night on the 
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regrettanle cases, in the cosiest saddle-bag 
chair by the fire, do so by turning round rapidly 
in a circle several times before coiling up. 
Nobody knows for certain why they do this, 
but there is a fixed belief that the habit goes 
back to the dawn of history before dog-baskets 
were invented, when the wild dog made himself 
a snug bed for the night by twisting himself 
around in the long grass and undergrowth of 
the thicket. Although the necessity for this 
rite has long since departed, nevertheless the 
habit is so ingrained in the canine species that 
they do it as a matter of course, despite the 
fact that it means nothing and accomplishes 
nothing. 

We human beings should be the last to laugh 
at this little idiosyncrasy, as it is suggestive 
of ourselves and that lady dictator of the last 
war, Dora, for the various ordinances and 
petty laws made in her name remained in force 
long after the cessation of hostilities and the 
necessity for them. One of these concerned the 
sale of chocolates, which constituted a mis- 
demeanour if it took place after a certain hour, 
though other commodities were still obtainable. 
Nobody knew what chocolates had done to 
deserve this slur, but we had to abide by the 
regulation. 

In the summer of 1940 an Order was made 
that all cars left by the side of the road should 
be immobilised by the removal of the ignition 
key and the locking of all doors; and in those 
days with the Luftwaffe massed on the French 
and Belgian coasts and the Channel ports 
packed with invasion craft there was reason 
for this precaution. To-day, though no one 
would be optimist enough to say that all risk 
of invasion is past, the immediate threat has 
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been removed, but we are still compelled to 
immobilise and lock our cars, and probably the 
Order will remain in force long after peace is 


declared. 


* * 


* 

IFE is difficult enough in these times 
without the added worry of car-locking, 
which constitutes a great hindrance and waste 
of time when a car is used for shopping, and 
in the case of the majority of us this is the only 
reason for its employment. In the interests of 
petrol economy there is in most country dis- 
tricts a quid pro quo arrangement by which 
when a car goes into the market town it carries 
various neighbours all bent on a shopping 
expedition. There is some necessity for haste 
on these food forays, as if one is late at the fish- 
monger’s and other shops the day’s supply has 
gone; but when worried shoppers arrive at the 
car to dump their numerous parcels before 
going off on another search they find the door 
locked with the all-important key away in the 
pocket of the owner at the other end of the 

town. 

The removal of the ignition key should be 
quite sufficient immobilisation, as the starting 
of an engine without this all-important and 
easily lost little tool is, as I know to my cost, 
an intricate and fiddling job, and it is difficult 
to envisage German paratroops working on the 
interior mechanism of a car in a crowded market 
town. If locked doors constituted the slightest 
hindrance to the seizing and driving off of a 
car by hostile elements one would not mind the 
annoyance, but it serves no useful purpose 
whatsoever. A crack with a rifle-butt or boot- 
heel, and the glass is gone and with it any diffi- 
culty in reaching the inner handles. 
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THE FRIENDLY MOUNTAIN 


LINLIMMON is the kind of mountain I 
like. It is neither too high nor too 
steep, and there are few precipices. In 
fact,you can’t break your neck without 

an effort. It is a friendly hill. 

Once upon a time I travelled to the 
Pyrenees with E. J. Moeran, in the side-car of 
his motor-bike. He had recently composed 
his symphonic impression, In the Mountain 
Country, and no doubt crystallisations of this 
work were appearing constantly before his 
eyes. My thoughts, however, were of a more 
mathematical nature. While his vision was 
carrying him in harmonies from peak to peak, 
from waterfall to waterfall, and from sunlit 
mist to vaporous shadow, my whole interest 
was centred in determining how long it would 
take a falling body to reach the bottom of a 
3,000-ft. abyss, accelerating at the standard 
rate of 32ft. per second per second, in 
accordance with Sir Isaac Newton’s law of 
gravitation. Moeran was driving the machine, 
and I was in the side-car, and invariably the 
side-car seemed to be on the outer side of the 
road. There are few protecting walls on those 
high mountain passes. You just get a 


THE MOUNTAINS 


STAND 


By ROBERT GIBBINGS 


clear, 
bottom. 
There is nothing like that about Plin- 
limmon. It is a place where you can enjoy all 
the pleasures of height without anticipating 
any of the inconveniences of sudden descent. 
Of course, there are cliffs, but they are not 
formidable ones, and he must have a poor 
head who cannot look down on the dark green 
waters of the Rheidol Lake and watch the 
buzzards soaring to and from the over- 
hanging rocks. Only two downward beats of 
the wings and the great birds sail out into 
space, wheeling higher and higher in ever- 
widening circles. Then, uttering their 
querulous mewing cry, they half close their 
wings and glide again to their stony perch. 
It was mid-winter when I first tried to 
reach the source of the Wye, on Plinlimmon. 
In the morning, when I left Llangurig, the 
sun had risen in a clear sky, and was throwing 
its radiance over the snow-covered hills. To 
the west the sky was green as olives and the 
ice-fringed river, reflecting that colour, 
showed all the lights of an aquamarine. 
Higher in the hills the water in the tribu- 


uninterrupted view to the very 
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taries flowed through crystal gorges. It was 
as if some giant crucibles of molten glass haq 
been spilled along either bank. In sheltereq 
pools, where the water was deep and calm, 
delicate fern-like plates of ice stretched oyt 
to meet each other over mid-stream, bv on 
windier stretches the frozen surface was 
rippled and polished, and dark as the water 
flowing beneath. Where there had be nq 
waterfall there were now caverns of ice, 
festooned with stalactites, the rock faces oy 
either side shining like chandeliers yt) 
frozen spray. 

Although there wasn’t a cloud tc be 
seen, small snow-flakes began to fall, «ich 
one dazzling bright in the sunlight, and the 
higher I climbed the larger these fi: kes 
became. But they soon lost their brillia ‘ce. 
By midday the horizons were blotted « ut, 
and the tussocks of grass at my feet vere 
crested with fresh snow. The ice-flec :ed 
stream had become the colour of pew er, 
The snow fell thicker and thicker, and a c ld 
wind swept down the valley. Soon I beceme 
enveloped in this mild blizzard. My ouly 
guide was the Wye itself, beside me, now no 
wider than an old man’s jump. Then I 
found a dead sheep, stretched out stiff and 
cold under a slab of rock. If that could happen 
to an animal that’s covered all over with a 
thick fleece, what chance would I have, I 
thought, with no more than a few hairs on 
my chin? I decided to retrace my steps. 

Three months later I was more suc- 
cessful in my attempt to reach the top. The 
day was diamond clear, with tufts of high 
white cloud throwing purple shadows over 
spur and combe, as they sped away to the 
south. In all directions there was a tumult 
of hills: on all sides there were glimpses of 
distant lakes. From the sheltered slope on 
which I sat I could watch the silver line of 
the Wye winding towards the old lead mine 
above Pant Mawr. A mile to the west the 
Severn started on its course. Behind me the 
Rheidol had its source in the flanks of the 
same great hill. 

Plinlimmon is not a single peak, but a 
marriage of many, two of its highest points 
being three miles apart. These and the 
surrounding country are some of the oldest 
hills in the world, older by far than the Alps, 
the Andes, or the Himalayas, yet it is possible 
almost anywhere on their surface to pick up 
slabs of shaly rock which show not only the 
tide ripples of a time when they were sub- 
merged beneath the sea, but also the clearly 
marked tracks of worms who moved and had 
their being in those seas some five hundred 
million years ago. 

I was at the source of the Wye. After a 
gentle murmuring underground the water 
welled up, brushing aside the young spring 
grass, to form a pool no bigger than a bowler 
hat. Then gently it glided between rich 
tussocks of moss and rushes still bent from 
their load of winter snow, until it tumb'ed 
like a shower of sequins over the black velet 
of a peat face. The pool below this was wi er 
and deeper, and with every yard of its fw 
the strength of the rivulet increased. Small 
streams from successive dells and diny °s 
joined in, and so, between thick felts of 
sphagnum moss starred with cotton gr: °s, 
and over rocks long since worn smooth, it 
frisked and dived towards its first m 2 
tributary a thousand feet below. 

But a north-east wind in March is a pi 0F 
help to meditation, and it was not till m.4- 
summer that I realised the full glory of *¢ 
mountains. Then it was ecstasy, ecsta y 
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unbelievable. I was one with the earth, one 
with the shale and the shingle washed cleay 
by the winter springs. A warm wind swept 
over the hills, combing the short grasses. 
caressing everything it touched. I was alone. 
utterly alone, and for as long as I wished. 
A gull soaring in the valley was the only 
moving creature, a sheep bleating from the 
shadow of a rock the only sound except the 
wind, the wind in the grasses. Purple and 
silver the grasses, as they bent in the breeze 
And the great mountains heaved and swe'led: 
and the river, a thin silver stream, sp:ang 
from gigantic thighs. 

It was in these hills, in the summe- of 
1401, that Owain Glyndwr, of royal bl od 
cut his way with a small band of retai ers 
through a strong force of the English ‘ho 
had surrounded him in the valley of ‘th 
Hyddgen. It may have been in these s me 
hills that he ended his life, although Snow: ‘on 
seems to have been his chief lair, for 
Holinshed tells us that ‘“‘the Welsh re ell 
Owen Glendouer made an end of his wretc ‘ed 
life in this tenth yeare of king Henrie iis 
reigne, being driven now in his latter t. ne 
(as we find recorded) to such miserie, that in 
manner despairing of all comfort, he fled i: to 
desert places and solitarie caves, where be ng 
destitute of all releefe and succour, dreading 
to shew his face to anie creature, and fina!lie 
lacking meat to susteine nature, for mecre 
hunger and lacke of food, miserablie pined 
awaie and died.” On the other hand, 
authorities to-day seem to think that he died 
in the house of his daughter at Monnington 
Court in the Golden Valley (not Monnington- 
on-Wye, as the guide-books tell us), while 
the men of Gwent aver that Owain never died 
but that “he and his men sit sleeping in 
Ogof y Ddinas, buckled in their armour, their 
spears leaning against their shoulders, their 
swords across their knees. There they are 
waiting till the day comes for them to sally 
forth and fight for the land again.” 

From Plinlimmon, on a clear day, one 
can see Cader Idris, near whose summit is 
the Chair of Idris. The man who sleeps a 
night therein awakes a poet or a madman. 
But under my feet the turf is soft and warm, 
and the rippling grass is smooth as a tiger’s 
flanks. There are wide stretches of hillside 
where club-mosses, like miniature cypress and 
fir trees, enrich the texture of the carpet. 
Though no more than a few inches high, they 
are relatives of the great 60-ft. branchless 
trees which grew in the tropic climate of these 
islands millions of years before man appeared 
upon the earth, and which in their decay 
formed the seams of coal now so helpful to 
his existence. 

There are stretches, too, of close-growing 
whinberry on which the caterpillar of the 
Emperor moth may be found. Big and fat, 
with a white-spotted, rich green skin, he is as 
royal in his youth as when, after spending the 
winter in a silk cocoon, he emerges in the 
imperial glory of his peacock-eyed wings. 
You find beetles, too, their heads and tails 
a lustrous green and their backs shining 
golden in the sun. In a tussock of moss a 
few yards from the source a meadow-pij’it 
has built her canopied nest of grass and hi 
and in it five brown eggs will soon 
chipping. On a rock, not far to the we 
a family of young wheatears wait 
patiently for their parents to return. 

Looking up from these I see a range f 
hills smothered in iight. At one momé | 
they might have been swept by a turquc 
brush, at the next deep amethyst ravir ’s 
emphasise the emerald of their slopes. A 41 
overhead, clouds, an endless pageant 
towers of foam tossing their heads to m«¢ 
the frayed threads of moisture that wea 
themselves into a marbled tracery. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH BUILDING? 
VIII—A SUMMING UP 


~y ~wNDER the general title What is Wrong 
with Building? the readers of CoUNTRY 
| Lire have had presented to them a 
‘“. # series of interesting and_ valuable 
; written from different points of view 
| directed to the same general problem. 
have read the views of architect and 
er, of builder and operative and scientist, 
the man in the street or rather the lady 
house. I am asked to sum up, and by 
assume that it is my task to draw the 

; and indicate the cures. 
ow, L have no quarrel with the title: it 
ne, challenging, provocative invitation to 
sion. But it is not a post-mortem that 
» conducting. The one desire that inspires 
» writers is that we should be stimulated 
vhile we have time, to take all the steps 
\l the action possible to prepare for the 
before us. Let us avoid the attitude which 
by saying that the building industry must 
s house in order; let us rather consider 
ve are to re-group our forces and marshal 
esources for the great peace offensive. 
| first thing, then, that needs to be em- 
phe sed—and it is an omen of real promise— 
is t’ it, as indeed these articles indicate, there 
is f° the first time a real attempt at collective 
and co-operative thinking and planning by all 
sections of the industry. I am sure that what 
the readers of CoUNTRY LIFE and the public at 
large will desire to know is not what is in detail 
wrong or right with building, but whether we 
are in fact tackling the problem, whether there 
is any plan by which these various points of 
view are being studied, the objectives defined, 
the questions answered. The answer is that a 
very great deal has been done; indeed, without 
being unduly optimistic, one may fairly safely 
claim that, end the war when it will, we shall 
technically and administratively be prepared 
in regard to building and construction generally 
to an extent far beyond anything that we have 

known. before. 


MODERN BUILDING PRACTICE 


[ prefer to discuss, if I may, the building 
industry rather than the more abstract con- 
ception of building. It is the industry that 
ultimately counts. Then, first of all, what does 
the building industry comprise? In the nar- 
rower sense it may be said to consist of the 
master builder, the craftsman and mate, and 
the designer. But it is never satisfactory or 
sound to simplify to this extreme. The term 
‘designer’? embraces the architect, the civil, 
structural, mechanical, electrical engineer, the 
specialist on heating, ventilating, acoustics, 
and the rest. ‘“‘Employer’’ includes not only 
the master builder—large, medium and small— 
but also the master craftsman, the painter and 
lecorator, and all the specialist firms which 

ty such an increasingly important part in all 
dern building. Outside this inner core, so 
speak, of the building industry, there are 
the manufacturers, suppliers and distribu- 
's of materials and-equipment. When we set 
to prepare for the period of reconstruction 
| development after the war, it is of the 
ilding industry in this widest sense that we 
ist think. ; 

Rather more than a year ago, the Ministry 

Works and Buildings set on foot a scheme 

‘ the co-operative study of all technical build- 
questions on a scale that would cover the 

le field. The intention was that the inter- 
most capable and most concerned should 
lertake (or sponsor) the joint study of 
ciie problems, or the wider sections into 
“h the technique and science of building is 
led. All other interests affected were in 

‘ various ways to be linked in with these 
‘es, and the committees were to be gov- 
1 by a common policy and dovetailed 
ther in a close liaison with constant inter- 
‘ge of ideas. At certain stages of their work, 
reliminary, tentative results of each com- 
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mittee’s studies were to be summarised ir a 
draft report, to be circulated widely to keep 
all concerned advised, and to ensure full atten- 
tion and criticism and the contribution of all 
relevant information before the committee’s 
decisions were finally taken. The results of the 
various committees’ work were then ultimately 
to be marshalled in a homogeneous, authorita- 
tive, and largely agreed, statement of the best 
present building practice. The concrete issue 
of these activities may appear in various forms, 
such as a code of practice, a standard specifica- 
tion, or a report, or perhaps give birth to a 
standardised article. At the same time it is 
clear that in many cases a field for further 
research will be indicated. 


STUDY BY COMMITTEES 

This preliminary stage has now been com- 
pleted; the final reports will begin to be avail- 
able from May of next year onwards. As has 
been said, a very wide circulation short of actual 
publication is sought at this point. Close 
contacts have been made with various bodies 
in the United States who have undertaken to 
study and comment on the draft reports, which 
will also be circulated to the Dominions. An 
informal committee of technical experts belong- 
ing to the other United Nations has_ been 
established, largely for their assistance but also 
so that we may be able to use the valuable help 
that they can give. If the list of the committees 
and the names of the sponsoring bodies are 
considered, it will be realised what a very 
extensive piece of co-ordinated research and 
study has been created, which has only been 
made possible by a universal readiness to col- 
laborate on the part of all sections and all 
interests. 

There are a number of linked committees, 
of which the bulk are Study Committees con- 
vened by various professional institutions and 
other independent bodies, as well as in some 
cases by Government departments; five of the 
committees are set up for purposes of co- 
ordination. Some of these Study Committees 
are dealing with the planning and design of the 
kind of buildings that are likely to be in greatest 
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demand after the war, such as houses, flats, 
schools, farm buildings and business buildings. 
Other committees are tackling general struc- 
tural problems, an‘ others again the heating, 
lighting, ventilation, etc., of buildings, and all 
the various kinds of installations involved. 
Some materials present special problems of 
their own, and these are being dealt with by 
individual committees such as the Plastics, 
Non-ferrous Metals and Paints Committees. 
So that programmes of study may be properly 
co-ordinated and overlapping avoided, the 
Study Committees have been divided into three 
groups dealing respectively with Design, Struc- 
ture and Installations. For each of these groups 
there is a Policy Committee composed of the 
chairmen of all the Study Committees in the 
group, with an independent chairman, which 
meets at intervals. 


STANDARD CODES 


When the Study Committees have com- 
pleted their work, the bulk of their findings 
will appear in the form of rianuals and reports. 
Some sort of a Publications Board is envisaged 
to edit and supervise all publications. But the 
Study Committees will also be expected to 
produce a number of suggestions that will 
ultimately find their way into British Standards 
and British Standards Codes, the publication 
of which will take place through the British 
Standards Institution. A Standards Committee 
has been created to correlate all recommenda- 
tions for standards, linking consumer require- 
ments with the manufacturer’s point of view, 
and for regulating the performance of articles 
or materials. This Committee will also consider 
standard dimensions and the problem of indus- 
trial simplification generally; and an essential, 
if perhaps surprising, part of its studies will be 
concerned with the terms and symbols used by 
architects and by the various trades associated 
with building and the industries supplying 
building goods. 

Industry is necessarily and properly repre- 
sented very fully on this Committee, which 
includes members nominated by the British 
Standards Institution, the Building Materials 
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Concrete and brick have equally’ gone to the shaping of this new infants’ school at Whit- 


wood Mere, Yorkshire. which blends craftsmanship with progress. 


Oliver Hill, architect 
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Manufacturers’ Association, as well as_ the 
builders and operatives, specialists, distributors 
of builders’ supplies, export and import groups 
of the Chambers of Commerce and others. 
Individual industries are in other cases nominat- 
ing liaison representatives, each of whom will 
be expert in his own field. What may in a 
summary such as this seem to be a rather com- 
plicated and intricate piece of machinery has 
not proved so in practice, and it does seem to 
be achieving the objective of real and effective 
collaboration. 

It has been mentioned that the concrete 
result may very often be a standard specifica- 
tion or a code of practice. The preparation of 
the first is the task of the British Standards 
Institution, which has over many years de- 
veloped the technique with remarkable success. 
The Institution, as has been seen, is very closely 
linked with this work. Codes of Practice, on 
the other hand, have hitherto been produced 
by any technical or industrial body so inclined; 
and, though some excellent codes now exist, 
there has been no co-ordination, and no one has 
felt that the situation was in any way satis- 
factory. Recently all the code-making bodies, 
at the suggestion of the Ministry of Works, 
have agreed to pool their activities, and a 
central and permanent Codes of Practice Com- 
mittee has been formed, to control and direct 
the policy of code-making. Individual codes 
will still be drawn up by the most appropriate 
bodies in close consultation with industry and 
other affected interests. Here, too, a clear 
general policy is being worked out to which all 
codes will conform, so that in due course the 
codes will together form a comprehensive 
Building Code of good practice. The ultimate 
effect on design and on building must be 
profound. 


RESEARCH 


This naturally leads one to the question of 
research. Dr. Stradling in his article, and 
recently Sir Edward Appleton, the distinguished 
secretary of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, addressing the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, have referred—as Professor 
A. V. Hill and many others have before them— 
to the problem of associating science with 


building. One can point to many research 
bodies and associations that in one way or 
anccher deal with building problems; the 


Building Research Station is foremost among 
these. But while the building materials indus- 
tries do engage in a certain amount of research 
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(in individual cases the extent may be fairly 
considerable), the building industry itself is 
responsible for practically no research at all. 
To some extent this is to be expected in an 
industry where craftsmanship still survives so 
strongly. But there is much more in modern 
building than craftsmanship; and it is essential 
that the building industry become research- 
minded. Research must be brought into the 
field and on to the building site; the experiences 
of the builder, architect and engineer must be 
just as much available to the research worker 
as must the results of research be to the designer 
and the builder. Building is at once the ultimate 
objective and the inspiration and source of 
building research work. It is clear that develop- 
ment will depend largely on the collaboration 
of the Research and Building Departments of 
Government with industry and the professions, 
acting particularly through such bodies as the 
British Standards Institution and the Codes of 
Practice Committee. 

In the case of one essential building ma- 
terial, namely bricks, a good start has already 
been made by the committee which, under 
Mr. Oliver Simmonds, M.P., has just com- 
pleted its work by setting up a scheme of con- 
tinuous research which should materially affect 
the quality and price of building bricks. 


AGREE WHAT IS GOOD 


Now, all this may seem to indicate a 
degree of regimentation horrifying to the 
ordinary man and still more perhaps to the 
reader of COUNTRY LIFE. But, in fact, there 
will be no regimentation. The names of the 
architects who are so largely responsible for the 
work both of the Study Committees as well as 
the Codes of Practice Committee are alone suffi- 
cient evidence that there is no intention to 
subordinate creative art to industrial standard- 
isation. Besides, beauty does not depend on 
licence : on the contrary, it may well be that 
true beauty is not to be divorced from discipline 
and tradition. But in any case, the size of the 
problem before us—the necessity to conserve 
materials and economise in time and labour, 
the importance of long-term pre-planning of 
our large construction programmes—all these 
require that we should to a large extent agree 
as to what is good, and take effective steps to 
obtain it. 

Standardisation and prefabrication are 
slogans or bogeys according to the individual 
taste; but, if one may borrow from the Prime 
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Minister’s recent quotation, we must learn ty 
“treat. those two impostors just the same.” 
Both in their place are essential and inevitable. 
and nothing can stop the development of both 
standardisation and prefabrication in the 
building world. On the other hand, no one need 
think, or fear, that the post-war period will be 
an age of standard prefabricated houses made 
in strange materials and supplied off the shelf, 
Fundamentally, building could remain io a 
large extent the same, and yet admit—as jt 
should admit—a vast advance in the app!ica- 
tion of science and intelligence to the det iils, 
We shall not have wholly wasted the war y:2ars 
if we have learnt that the speed, methods and 
organisation of even traditional building ma * be 
very greatly improved. 


THE INDUSTRY 


leads one from the technical, the 
material, the impersonal side of the builc ing 
industry to the industry itself, the second 
largest industry in the country, the livelib vod 
—and more than the livelihood, the life-~o 
over a million families. For more than a j zar 
past operatives and employers have been ol- 
laborating with the professions in study ng 
some of the fundamental problems of “he 
industry, such as the training and educatior of 
new recruits and of potential foremen, meth ds 
of placing contracts, and the structure <¢nd 
organisation of the industry. Realising t at 
improvement and development must uti- 
mately spring from the industry itself, the thee 
sections of the industry recently agreed to come 
together in an official Advisory Council com- 
posed of official representation of the leading 
organisations. 

But in its widest sense the building indus- 
try is a rather disjointed, amorphous affair; 
and one must welcome the tendency in some 
(though not in all) directions towards concentra- 
tion of interests and activities. It is certain 
that still more must be done in this way. In 
the past there has been an orchestra of many 
instruments, but no conductor—and_ indeed 
there has sometimes seemed no single score. 
If one includes the professional bodies, such as 
those of the architects, engineers and surveyors, 
and the industrial, with builders, contractors, 
manufacturers, suppliers and operatives, there 
are many hundreds of independent or semi- 
independent associations. Until some means 
can be found of preventing this dispersal of 
forces, even when it is not actual disunion, the 
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The artist forecasts family homes with many novel features, and blocks of “sunshine” flats, grouped about a Georgian church. 


From the C.E.M.A. Exhibition “The Englishman Builds,” by Ralph Tubbs 
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puilding industry will not be able either to 
produce a coherent policy or to exercise the 
influence that it should. 

It is therefore to be hoped that success 
yill atiend the efforts of the Building Industries 
Xatio: »1 Council to tie up some of these loose 
threa Such a body, wholly independent and 
takin’ a wider and less sectional view of some 
of yroblems, could do much to focus and 
edt opinion in regard to some of the big 
chi with which the building industry as 
ot! idustries is faced. 


JCH DONE: MORE TO DO 


his recital of some of the work that has 
ret - been done or initiated has been rather 
he yr dull, I must apologise; but it did 
se scessary that I should try to show how 
fa have already gone in studying the 
bi x industry for the effective mobilisation 
of orces. It will be clear that there is a 
V 1ount yet to be done, but at the same 
ti is probable that few are aware of how 
n s being done already. I will not claim 
t iswers will be found that will meet all 
t estions raised by the authors of the 
a in this series, but it is at least clear 
t machinery has been created which is 
( : of dealing with all the problems even 
adustry in which collective thinking has 
» been largely absent. 

hat is the future of the building industry 
aad ii various component parts? Some major 


SPEN 


yOU may sometimes catch a man’s 
personality in a nickname, at least 

when nicknames are as picturesque as 

in Airedale. Not so with ‘“‘Spenom.”’ 

[hat odd name was a mere accident of boyhood. 
\ playmate made to pick up a toad, and our 
hero cried out in alarm, stuttering: ‘‘Doan’t 
touch it, it'll sp-enom !’’—by which he meant 
‘spit venom.’’ He grew to know much better, 
and not about toads only, but as long as he 
lived this nickname, its origin forgotten, distin- 
guished him. So did everything else in a steadfast 
unconventional career ; for, though in the Hungry 
‘Forties it was already town against country, 
he would not have given a button or a buttercup 
for the wealth in all England’s crowding towns. 


A very simple man. If Spenom ever signed 
anything (which I doubt), he can only have 
done so with a cross; but this is not important; 
his word was as good as any bond whatever. 
To give a deplorable instance: he had said 
that he would come to see me on a certain day, 
and so he got out of bed and travelled for 
20 miles ill with bronchitis—to die of pneumonia 
very nearly. Nothing of value depended on this 
visit, except his dogged probity. That and other 
traits made him a gentleman, and you had 
only to look at his face of an old-time squire 
to divine the man’s quality. But he was no 
squire of lands. It is unlikely that he ever had 
more than two pounds at any one time in his 
fob. He had begun to earn masterless, as a 
cottage weaver, but power-looms thwarted him. 
Schooling might have helped, but I think not; 
he had no “‘liking’’ indoors. He had escaped 
for that reason such schooling as there was in 
those days. Out of doors, however, he was a 
diligent learner. Spenom’s best years were a 
spell of gamekeeping in Scotland. Then, in 
m idle life, he came home and still refused all 
(oor amenities, unthrifty. 





* * * 


Was it for this cause that chapel-goers 
id him shy? Partly, no doubt, but there 
another awkward bias, as you will presently 
ss. True, he did not attend chapel. When 
1ew him it was his habit on fine Sundays to 
‘nine miles out to a hill-top wood in Wharfe- 
and sit gazing at a noble landscape. This 
‘me, once, a clue to his pious heresy. There 
been a long silence as he gazed, save only 
1e matter of bird-song; but, turning to me 
ist as he filled a pipe, Spenom said with a 
rising lapse: “Eh, James! if Heaven be 
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questions stand out above all others. One of 
the few advantages of the controls and restric- 
tions imposed by war has been that the registra- 
tions and returns with their statistical informa- 
tion give us for the first time an accurate 
picture of the industry. Circumstances, too, 
have compelled us to study its structure, 
and to examine the reasons for some of the 
apparent anomalies, and the causes of its weak- 
nesses as well as of its strength even in these 
difficult times. It is now not permissible for 
anyone to build except a registered builder. 
Over 80,000 have registered; there is no 
qualification either technical or financial. Will 
registration continue, and will the industry 
itself, or maybe the public, insist on qualifica- 
tions? Again, no building by a private indivi- 
dual is permitted except by licence in the 
granting of which economy in the use of 
materials and labour is insisted on. Is some such 
technical control likely to be accepted as 
necessary or desirable after the immediate 
post-war period, when shortage of materials 
will certainly require it? During all the years 
between the two wars, the building industry 
carried an unemployment figure of 20 per cent. 
or more, and there was no wage-earner who 
could claim more than an hour’s notice. Neither 
employer nor operative has assurance of a 
livelihood. Are such conditions to obtain 
again? The practice of unlimited open 
tendering meant that in times of shortage of 
work the aggregate cost of preparing all the 
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owght like this Aw’m content wi’ this.”’ 
Was he just casting about for a superlative 
word, or did he doubt if Heaven could be a 
better place? This world at any rate, whether 
he worked or ‘‘laiked,’’ kept him out of doors 
in all weathers from sunrise on, liking, he said, 
“to watch stuff thrive;’’ and to see him with 
infinite caution peep and smile at a nesting bird 
was to understand the weak rivalry of other 
worship. But the good folk who deplored 
his shyness put it down to a bad break in the 
old boy’s life, and it is this that makes his story 
nowadays worth telling. Spenom had stood a 
trial when young for murder. 


> 


* * * 


The times were cruel, and inexorably the 
clack of hand-looms had died in Pennine 
villages, and famine followed. The lighter duty 
of English governments in those days gave the 
reins to it. People could only fend for them- 
selves. It happened, while children cried with 
hunger and mothers starved, that Spenom and 
some mates of his, collecting rabbits, met a 
posse of gamekeepers and put up a desperate 
defence in friendly darkness. They all got home, 
but one of those lawful enemies had taken a 
fatal knock-out and Spenom had been recog 
nised. Who dealt the blow was never known, 
and made, of course, no odds: they might all 
have been hanged for it. What distinguished 
Spenom from others in a bad business was that 
he carried home an injured mate on his back 
a distance of quite four miles; but laws are 
strict. He escaped the last rites of Jack Ketch 
only because a local juryman was intractable. 


You would not have thought it of the older 
Spenom, slow, gentle, reticent. From him I 
never got the story. He had that kind of nobility 
which has nothing to say for itself; and the 
only other moment of self-revelation I recall 
had to do with his bachelordom, not his illegali- 
ties. There was a woman who had borne him 
a son. When after years of friendship I made 
bold to ask him why he did not marry, he said : 
‘“‘Aw once made a mistak, James;”’ and I 
don’t think this was repentance. It seemed to 
hint at some incompatibility discovered late. 
His taste was nice. If he went to stay at some 
crony’s for the first time, and found his hostess 
unlikeable, they missed him at breakfast next 
morning. A very little thing would do it—a 
suspicion of coolness, a touch of affectation, a 
dirty habit above all; he vanished and never 
explained. Indeed I never heard him say an 
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unsuccessful tenders might easily equal a 
third of the actual cost of the work. In no 
industry were the hazards and the uncer- 
tainties so great. Can it be in the national 
interest to continue such waste? For years 
the two great professions of architects and 
engineers have sat in opposite camps, suspicious 
and unco-operative. Is this to go on for ever? 
What is to be the division of functions between 
Government and municipalities (and in par- 
ticular the Ministry of Works), with their great 
staffs of architects and engineers on the one 
hand, and on the other the private architect 
on whom so largely depends the living inspira- 
tion without which there can be no progress? 
These and many such problems, and not only 
the technical problems, have to be solved 
before we can say that all is well with 
Building. 


Previous Articles in the series: |. ‘‘ Building for 
the Future,” by Francis Lorne (October 16). 2. 
‘© A Builder’s Experience,” by Sir George Burt 
(October 23). 3. ‘* The Marriage of Science and 
Craftsmanship,” by Dr. R. E. Stradling (October 30). 
4. ‘The Social Basis of Good Building,” by R. 
Coppock (November 6). 5. ‘‘An Engineer Looks 
Ahead,”” by Dr. Oscar Faber (November 13). 6. 
** What Women Say,”’ by J. G. Ledeboer (November 
20). 7. ‘* The Prefabrication of Houses,’’ by G. A. 
Jellicoe (December 4). 


By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN 


unkind word about woman or man. While 
we fished, or gathered betony (a collection of 
dried herbs hung from his bread-flake), or 
roamed the moorland heights, his talk was all 
about those outdoor living things that interested 
him. A bookless naturalist; a homelier Cherry 
Kearton. 


But in this obscure, plain champion of the 
freedom we are fighting for, the freedom that 
‘“‘makes a man to have liking,’’ there were 
depths of a grim courage. Put him on the 
defensive and you might see. His peace was 
wrecked in the last years by a demolition of 
the old cottage that had been his mother’s; 
and, having left it only when they took the roof 
off, he lived awhile in much discomfort and 
some possible danger. The only makeshift was 
a cellar from which a crazy man who menaced 
all and sundry with a shotgun had been removed 
for treatment to Menston Asylum, and it proved 
to be verminous. A dry humour masked, 
without concealing, his profound disgust; it 
magnified fleas to the size of rats, needing a 
terrier dog to master them. But there was worse 
to follow. The madman broke loose, and one 
morning old Spenom, stepping out into clean 
air and sunshine, faced the muzzle of his gun. 
Imperturbable ! ‘‘Oh, it’s thee, is it?’’ said he. 
“Come in. A nest o’ vermin thou keeps! Fell 
biters, and one Aw couldn’t kill wi’ a hammer 
—come in an’ shoot that.’’ He then locked the 
man’s door on him and reported to the local 
constable. 


* * * 


I cannot think the dear old chap should 
have died as he did. He had at last—dreading 
the workhouse—to take an indoor job, and by 
accident this made an end of him. It was worth 
a few shillings a week only (he cleaned healds 
in a power mill), but he toiled with scrupulous 
care for his old friend the juryman. In a night 
of bitter frost, devotion or some feverishness 
got him out too early, and he stood about 
waiting for the mill to open. He went to Fed 
for the last time after that day’s work. Towards 
the end he seemed to recognise a watching 
neighbour, and in some pleasant delirium spoke 
with his normal keenness: ‘See yo’!’’ What 
was it he had spied? “‘Snawdrops. Tak’ one.” 
One only, mark. The watcher was blind with 
tears, but contrived to ask if he should gather 
some for his old friend. ‘‘Nay, leave ’em,’’ 
Spenom said; ‘“‘Aw’m for home now.’’ It was 
his last word. 
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\ GLIMPSE OF THE STUCCO QUEEN ANNE FRONT BENEATH A CEDAR’S BRANCHES 


HINTON WALDRIST, BERKSHIRE 
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A curious by-way of medieval history is connected with 

the earthworks surrounding this Jacobean and 

Queen Anne manor house, associated with Harry 
Marten, the Regicide 





UST north of the road from Oxford and 
Abingdon to Faringdon, Hinton Waldrist 
village and manor house occupy the top 
of a rise overlooking the old ford across 

the Thames at Duxford. The ground falls steeply — hom 
here, and from the terrace of the manor house there F How 
is a gorgeous view for twenty miles across the wide — pres 
vale of the upper Thames to the Cotswolds, almost fF whic 
to Stow-on-the-Wold. Turning off by the church f besi 
from the lane to the ford into the grounds of the — the 
manor house. a glimpse of its Queen Anne front is — at t 
seen through a cedar tree’s branches beyond a narrow — sen! 
lake. Then the approach is stopped by a curious 
mound and swings back across a bridge of a single 
graceful span to deposit the visitor at the front door. 

He will not have gone very far before realising that 

this trim front of weathered stucco is only an 
incident in the manor house’s long story. It was 

added soon after 1698, when John Loder, first of a 

family that lived here for 200 years, took possession 

of a house probably built in Jacobean times. Skirt- 

ing the pretty Regency conservatory, added to the 

front about 1832, the east side of this earlier house 

comes into view (Fig. 5): two stone gables with 

a picturesque belfry between them and_ some 
remaining mullicned windows. If they are older than 

the beginning of Charles I’s reign, it is hard to say 

who will have built the house. But in 1627 the 

King leased the manor to Sir Henry Marten, of the 
Admiralty Court and Star Chamber, a good ji dge 

in those difficult times, who earned the grati* ide 

of Archbishop Abbott for acquitting him from the 
charge of homicide when that unhappy prelate : ot 

a keeper out hunting. He owned several prope: <ies 

in the county, including a house at Bray, wher« he 

died in 1641, and the adjacent manor of Li ng- 
worth; but, as this subsequently followed the des: ent 

of Hinton, the latter would seem to have [2en 

os : se = : ’ Tee Marten’s principal property hereabouts. 

\ BRIDGE OF ONE GRACEFUL ARCH SPANS THE cal a Ga Ga cee ee he 


ANCIENT MOAT Middle Ages of the manor being anybo ys 
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3.—FROM THE TERRACE THERE IS A GORGEOUS VIEW ACROSS THE VALE OF THE UPPER THAMES TO STOW-ON-THE-WOLD 


home, it having long been a Crown property. 

How that came to be leads us away from the 

present house to the lake and the mound 

which we noticed as we drove up. The lake, 

besides being narrow, is not very long, and 

the farther end of it, beyond the bridge and 

at the foot of the mound, has been in- 

geniously turned into a bathing-pool. Farther 

on it has no water in it at all, but continues 

as a dry ditch almost to the edge of the bluff 

on which the whole garden lies, whereupon 

it turns back on itself and can be traced, 

though filled in, across the lawn north of the 

house. In fact, the lake and the ditch are 

the remains of a moat which, in early times, 

surrounded the whole area comprised by the 

house and garden. The mound, 20 ft. high 

nd some 70 ft. across, lies just outside the 

to the west. Overlooking as it does 

{ the fords of the Thames, the moated 

n which this peaceful home now stands 

s to assume the appearance of having 

at some time a place of strategic 
rtance. 

There is its name, too. What does 

rist mean? The accepted derivation 

mm the early medieval lords of St. 

y, who held the manor, together with 

>in Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, 

Henry I’s time till, in the case of 

n, Edward II’s. The “Honour of St. 

’,”’ as the whole group was called, was 

{ those scattered, but in the aggregate 

tant, medieval fiefs that are rather 

rious owing to their indeterminateness. 

‘Honour of St. Valery” has a certain 

ur because when, in 1227, the holder 


of the Barony of St. Valery, Count Robert 
of Dreux, sided with his French friends in 
Poitou against Henry III, the King seized 


1—THE NORTH TERRACE, 


THAMES VALLEY 


the Honour and gave it to his son Richard, 
who acquired the Holy Imperial title of King 
of the Romans. I have been able to show 


THE VIEW OF THE 
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5.—THE JACOBEAN EAST SIDE, 
ON 


(CouNTRY LIFE, March 23, 1929) that the 
“capital seat’’ of the Honour of St. Valery 
was probably that strange medieval site 
in the middle of Otmoor, near Oxford, now 
known as Beckley Park, where a gaunt 
plum-coloured Tudor house stands sur- 
rounded by three concentric square moats. 
There Richard, King of the Romans, in the 
intervals of vainly asserting his title in the 
Rhineland, had some sort of a castle of which 
the foundations remain surrounded by their 
tremendous moats. So when a link with 
St. Valery emerged out of Waldrist with its 
single moat, Hinton began to acquire par- 
ticular interest. 

It has lately gained one great advantage 
over Beckley in that scientific excavation has 
been applied to the site, the results of 
which have been published in the 
Berkshire Archeological Journal by 
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WITH THE BACK OF THE ORANGERY 
THE LEFT 


Hinton, together with all his possessions, was 
forfeit to the Crown. With the Crown it re- 
mained thenceforward, its tenure and income 
being granted from time to time to various 
important people whom the Crown wished to 
oblige. The last but one of them was John 
Ramsay, Earl of Holderness, to whom 
James I leased the manor in 1624. When 
the Earl (who occupied Ham House for a 
time) died in the next year, Sir Henry 
Marten got it. 

The excavations of the mount and moat 
have proved that the earthworks were con- 
structed in the first half of the twelfth century, 
and formed a “‘homestead moat” with ap- 
parently a small keep of the ‘motte and 
bailey” type, represented by the mound. 
The reason for its construction suggested by 
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the excavators is that, during the 
civil wars of Stephen’s reign (1135, 
1154) Hinton lay in the middle y 
the no man’s land between th¢ 
contending factions. In 114445 
for example, the King’s army |ay 
at Oxford and that of the Empress 
Matilda’s supporters at Faringdop, 
The suggestion seems reasonable 
that, at this period, the St. Valery 
overlords ordered their estat 
steward at Hinton to erect ad quate 
defences to protect their property 
and tenants there. 

In the less shadowy Civ] War 
of Charles I, Hinton seems t } have 
played no active part, but Harry 
Marten, the judge’s son, wo by 
this time was its owner, vas an 
exceedingly active Republic: n, in- 
deed one of the regicides. John 
Aubrey, who knew him, had : high 
opinion of him; and Carlyle is prob- 
ably right in picturing him “‘: right 
hard-headed, stout-hearted _ little 
man, full of sharp fire and ch -erful 
light; sworn foe of cant in ll its 
figures ; an indomitable little R »man 
pagan if no better.” At the R»stor- 
ation he gave himself up to the 
Government of Charles IT as ‘ king 
by the best title under heaven, or he 
was called in by the representative 
body of England.” This form of 
acknowledgment did not satisfy the 
King and he was imprisoned for the rest 
of his life, dying in Chepstow Castle in 1680, 

John Loder had bought Hinton by 1673, 
but Marten’s relatives retained some interest 
in it, possibly as tenants, till 1698. This is 
evidently the date of the “modernisation” 
of the house, and is the period chosen by 
Mr. Davenport for his restoration of some of 
the rooms, notably the drawing - room 
(Fig. 8). This is contained in the wing to 
the left of the front, added a little later 
and originally of one floor only. Bedrooms 
were subsequently built above it as 
the Loder-Symonds family grew. The 
hyphenation of the name occurred on the 
death of the Rev. John Loder about 
1820, when he was succeeded by the Rev. 
Robert Symonds, who had married his only 











Heather Gardiner and Martyn Jope. 
The site was inhabited in Roman 
times and, before the Conquest, 
there were two distinct estates in 
Hinton, one of which was held, in 
the easy-going Saxon fashion, by 
two thanes who had two halls and 
could go to what overlord they 
liked. At Domesday both belonged 
to Odo of Winchester, a Saxon 
who had made his terms with 
William before the Conquest, and 
who held the office of King’s 
Engineer. Hinton subsequently 
went, with many of Odo’s posses- 
sions, to the St. Valerys. But 
when the bulk of their Honour 
went with Alinore, the heiress of 
Thomas de St. Valery, to Robert 
of Dreux, andeventually to Richard, _ || 
King of the Romans, Hinton St. 
Walerico, as it was called, remained 
in the possession of a male member 
of the St. Valery family—perhaps 
some kinsman who preferred not 
to assert his right, if any, to the 
barony against Countess Alinore. 
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qaughter, with whose descendants the place remained 
,i| its acquisition by the present owner in 1933. 

; One of Mr. Davenport’s chief alterations has been 
;) reploce a Victorian bow window on the north side, 
yverloo’ ing the view, with a very pretty terrace adorned 
yith be oque sculpture such as John Loder might have 
et ther’. Though perhaps a little exuberant when seen 
yains. he rather puritanical history of the house, these 
white « umbolling infants are undeniably effective seen 


wa is the arcadian background of the Thames valley, 


ofy ai . the terrace now enables the view to be appreci- 


ate. i all its beauty. The landscape is also charmingly 


8.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. APPLE-GREEN WALLS ENRICHED 
WITH GOLD 











9.—PANELLING OF 1700 AND JACOBEAN FEATURES IN THE LIBRARY 


7... AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GREEN LACQUER 
CLOCK, AND CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT OF 
HENRY VII. In the drawing-room 


lramed in the windows of the dining-room opening on to 
the terrace. The drawing-room (Fig. 8), painted apple- 
grocn enriched with gilding, contains many interesting and 
at\octive things; among the pictures a contemporary 
po rait of Henry VII and a signed portrait of Nicolas 
. QOn an early Chippendale console table there is 
isical clock, by George Prior (c. 1760), of ormulu, 
ed in green with flowers (Fig. 7). At each quarter 
ays a gay little tune and figures of sheep with a 
ierd’s dog move before a pastoral landscape. In 
ast side, the library (Fig. 9) retains something of 
haracter of the Jacobean house. The panelling is 
| 1700, but Mr. Davenport discovered the late 
‘nth- or seventeenth-century fireplace. Upstairs, 
es bedrooms which reflect the various phases of the 
’s history, there is an agreeable modern room 


rds the view, the walls cleverly painted with 
ols of the room’s dedication to music. 10.—A CHINESE CHIPPENDALE BEDROOM. YELLOW WALLS 


CHRISTOPHER HussEY. AND BLACK LACQUER 
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THE GOOD CADDIE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


T was pleasant to find Henry Cotton, in 

a recent issue of The News of the World, 

paving a kindly tribute to his caddie, 

Ernest Butler, who lately died at Sand- 
wich. The association between master and 
caddie is not always to-day as close as it used 
to be; we do not often hear the caddie speak 
of the alliance as ‘‘we’’ in describing the 
fortunes of the day. So it gives a little glow to 
the heart to hear of one such partnership, so 
long and so successfully maintained, in which 
the senior partner very gratefully acknowledges 
his debt to the junior. Sandwich has always 
been the home of good caddies, who know the 
yame thoroughly, and though one does not 
always know their names, their faces and their 
idiosyncrasies are familiar to those who play 
there. I don’t think I ever heard Butler’s name, 
vut I remember him well. Cotton apparently 
engaged him on Albert Whiting’s advice for 
the championship of 1934. There could have 
been no more auspicious beginning, for Cotton, 
as all the world knows, won by five strokes. 
That sealed the alliance and Butler carried for 
him in subsequent championships and shared 
his second triumph at Carnoustie and _ his 
victory in the big match at Walton Heath 
over Densmore Shute. 

The relationship between master and caddie 
is one which, if it is to be happily maintained, 
demands something from both parties and 
reflects credit on both. A caddie is like a 
foursome partner. He may be a very good 
caddie for somebody else and yet may not fit 
in with our particular tastes and weaknesses. 
Conversely, we may not fit in with his. Each 
may vaguely irritate the other by “‘his tricks 
and his manners,’’ so that the common enter- 
prise does not work smoothly. Henry will not, 
[ know, mind my saving that he cannot be 
the easiest man in the world to carry for, 
because he demands a good deal of athletic 
exercise on his caddie’s part. He has a habit 
of practising on a grand scale and hitting off 
hundreds of balls into the distance. This did 
not disturb Butler’s placidity: he enjoyed, 
we are told, the ‘‘scouting’”’ on the practice 
ground, and here was one possible difficulty 
pleasantly solved. 

* * * 


There is another possible rock ahead in the 
relationship, in that some players like to be 
told the line of the putt and others find too 
much advice in this respect rather chafing. The 
ideal caddie soon discovers his master’s feelings 
and behaves accordingly, but there are caddies, 
good in other respects, who have not this 
intuitive perception, thrust their views upon 
unwilling employers and are apt to sulk 
when they are not well received. Personally, 
I am conscious of not being a good recipient 
of such advice and, with obvious exceptions, 
feel more likely to hit the ball on the green if 
I have worried out the line for myself. This is 
a weakness, because a first-rate caddie has an 
astonishing knowledge of lines and “‘borrows”’ 
on his own course and can be very valuable 
accordingly. Cotton is strong-minded enough 
to take advice on this point and finding his 
caddie extremely sound, he says that right 
through that Sandwich championship he left 
any doubtful decision to him. 


Advice is, naturally, not confined to the 
putting green, and I think most people will 
approve Cotton’s summing up of a caddie’s 
virtues, which I take leave to quote. ‘‘ Butler 
was a good caddie,’’ he says, ‘“‘ because he was 
content to jog along all day without speaking 
unless spoken to. He never volunteered an 
opinion on the club to take unless asked, which, 
in my view, is the hall-mark of a good caddie.”’ 
I respectfully agree. Taciturnity in a caddie is 
a merit, so long as it is not merely the silence 
of apathy, and the golfer can tell well enough 
with never a word spoken whether or not his 
caddie is keen and interested. I remember 
gratefully one lean, dark, dour caddie who 
carried for me for a whole month in Scotland. 
He said scarcely a word unless directly 


addressed, but I was always conscious of his 
moral support, and his sparing words of counsel, 
when demanded, were excellent. Not that | 
would wish the caddie to show no emotion, 
but he must show it at the right time. One 
of the very best caddies I ever had was a small 
East Lothian boy, who suddenly burst into 
subdued clapping when we holed a long putt 
to become, I think, one up with three to play 
in a hard-fought foursome against two good 
golfers at Luffness. There was a Hoylake 
caddie, too, not to be forgotten. We had 
struggled together through a good many 
rounds of a championship with but little 
conversation. Then, when we had reached the 
last eight and a dubious putt went in for 
victory on the nineteenth green, he suddenly 
flung the clubs down with a crash and shook me 
ecstatically by the hand before my adversary 
had time to do so. It was an outburst the 
pleasanter for its unexpectedness. 
* * * 


In the matter of advice, it may be said that 
a caddie often gives implied advice by bringing 
a particular club out of the bag; but if he be 
a good caddie, he manages to convey to his 
master that he is only doing it to save time, 
and that he is not, as it were, forcing a card. 
Moreover, if the master asks for another instead, 
he exhibits no resentment. Sir Walter Simpson 
has well observed: ‘‘When you are in doubt 
about how to play your shot, he (the caddie) 
ought to confirm you in the opinion you have 
formed regarding it.’’ There are cases in which 
the master’s decision as to a club or a distance 
is so palpably and grossly wrong that the 
caddie must protest, but, generally speaking, he 


HARD MOUTHS 


By CAPTAIN J. 


S it possible to cure a hard-mouthed dog ? 
How often one hears this question asked 
about retrievers or spaniels which are 
promising youngsters in all other respects. 

One can answer it only by suggesting that 
whether it is worth while taking an infinity of 
trouble to eradicate the habit depends on how 
far hard mouth is attributable to hereditary 
tendencies, and the circumstances in which 
it develops. 

For instance, it cannot be said that either 
a soft mouth or the reverse comes about through 
the training of a puppy to carry soft or hard 
dummies, for one observes both good and bad 
results from both methods. However, the 
development of a dog’s mouth does depend very 
much on the manner of his introduction to 
animate objects. With few exceptions, fur and 
feather are palatable to dogs, and, if by accident 
your youngster gives the strange creature a 
bite, he is not unlikely to bite harder on the 
next occasion. 

Although, in a puppy coming of a line of 
hard-mouthed ancestors, the tendency to go 
on biting may be so inherent as to make the 
task of attempting a cure an unprofitable 
business, yet one often comes across naturally 
gentle offspring of parents with mouths like 
traps, and vice versa. So it is probably no 
exaggeration to say that the majority of 
hard-mouthed dogs develop the tendency as 
the result of carelessness or want of patience 
in their training. 


LARGE MOUTHS PREFERABLE 


In my experience hard mouth is mostly 
attributable in the first instance to causes both 
physical and temperamental. A large mouth, 
even if it should detract somewhat from his 
looks, is an asset in a gun-dog, for unquestion- 
ably there is every excuse for a small-mouthed 
animal occasionally pinching his game. A young 
dog, trained to range at a high speed, until he 
gains experience in lifting may, through sheer 
excitement crush a bird, and a shy dog often 
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will do better for the side by accepting jj, 
master’s decision with apparent confidence 
even though it be not a very wise one. We yer, 
seldom play a good shot with the right ¢lyj 
if we do not believe in it, but we can SOMetimes 
play a surprisingly good shot with the wron, 
club if we are encouraged. 


* *& * 


A caddie has great opportunities of studying 
our weaknesses, and within the scope of hi 
employment becomes sometimes a very sijrew( 
judge of human nature. I was told the othe; 
day of a remark by an East Lothian caddie 
who was carrying for a very good golfer ‘efor, 
a championship. ‘He'll never win,’’ ws his 
verdict. ‘‘He’s a fine player, but whene er }y. 
makes a particularly good shot, he looks -ounq 
to see if you’ve noticed it.’’ That is hc rribly 
penetrating. What a comfort it is that ve qi, 
not hear our henchman’s comments on us when 
the round is over! And yet I am not su:e, {o; 
there are many caddies who are almost br ital! 
frank to their master’s faces, and ye uw- 
swervingly loyal in upholding them in their 
absence. If we had some jarring revela’ ions 
we might also get some agreeable surprise 

I suppose we have all suffered from ca Idi 
who did not care much whether we won o 
but [ only remember once to have hac 
who made it abundantly clear that he w: 
me to be beaten. Then one realised how i 
a caddie’s unspoken sympathy was w 
To be sure there were in this particular ins: 
great excuses. He was an amateur cadc 
small boy at a private school where there 
a golf course, and I was engaged in a match 
against one of his masters, towards whom very 
properly he held sentiments of hero worship 
So I did not expect much enthusiasm on m 
behalf; but when, with voice and gesture, he 
urged my ball into a bunker I thought he had 
gone a little too far. 


IN GUN- DOGS 
B. DROUGHT 


mouths his game through nervousness in 
delivery. Some retrievers have a trick of getting 
right on to their objective and making a last 
minute pounce at the quarry, and a nip is the 
inevitable result, especially if the latter is only 
wounded. 

Again, physical health may have an 
important bearing on the conduct of dogs. 
Sometimes when they are out of sorts they will 
be consumed with a desire to gnaw anything 
from a bird to a bootlace, a condition which 
passes off as soon as the cause of their indis- 
position subsides. 
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IMPORTANCE OF FIRST METHODS 
Especially in highly temperamental dogs, 
therefore, the aggravation or elimination of a 
tendency to hard mouth depends almost 
entirely on the way they are handled at their 
first few meetings with live game. To begin 
with, you want to make sure that your youngster 
picks his quarry cleanly, carries it in the easiest 
position, and not by the first portion of its 
anatomy that presents itself to him. Therefore, 
it is a good plan on the first few occasions of 
shooting over him to drop him whenever you 
kill a bird, for this does not detract from his 
ability to mark it. 

Since it is better to enter a dog to cold game 
rather than something newly shot and fu’! 
attractive warm juices, carry in your pc 
a partridge previously shot which is witi 
outward blemish. When you shoot a bird, ™ 
the dog dropped behind you, go forward 
substitute the old for the new, taking car: 
place the former, wings close to the side, ii 
most compact position ‘possible, so as to 1 
an easy Carry. 

Then send the youngster out, and - 
demurs at delivering to your outstretched | 
on no account provoke a tussle for posses: ‘ 
or try to snatch the bird from him. Coa* 
may have the desired effect, or it ma; 
necessary gently to open the dog’s jaws 
take the bird; but if he is very defin’ 
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,pstinate it probably will be as well to go back 
,) another spell of dummy work alternately, 
yith the procedure described. 
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puppy to run from him when he is making his 
first retrieves in order to inculcate the habit 
of quickness. But it may be inclined to engender 
a method of snatching the object from the dog 


in the field 
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youngster’s first excursions into the realms of 
game proper are conducive to excitement and 
nervousness, according to temperament. For 
these reasons he may at first be inclined to 
mangle his game, but it by no means follows 
that you need write him down as _ hard- 
mouthed. Time and experience alone will 
remedy this defect, so long as you carefully 
watch every feature of the dog’s carrying and 
picking up, exercising plenty of patience and 
giving him every encouragement to correct 


a fault. 
ALONE AT FIRST 


For this reason take your dog out alone 
on. the first few occasions on which you shoot 
over him, not only because the presence of 
other dogs may excite him further, but also 
because their methods may not always set him 
the best example. Jealousy, for instance, often 
causes an older dog to try to take away the 
youngster’s bird, and a tug of war for possession 
ensues, which is not only liable to make the 
youngster hard-mouthed, but also to induce 
him to run away with his treasure and not 
deliver it up to anyone. 
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GATES APPEALED FOR, BUT REMOVED FOR SCRAP BEFORE 


THE APPEAL WAS 


ANSWERED 


(See letter *‘ Removal of Gates and Railings’’) 


no more.—F. J. VARLEy, 64, Banbury 


[We recognise, and have through- 
out supported, the urgent need for 
ironwork no less than 
But there does now appear to 
be evidence that local officials of the 
Ministry of Supply are ignoring the 
up by the Ministry 
itself against the removal of iron- 
work of historic or artistic importance. 
In each administrative area there is, 
or was, a panel appointed to advise 
salvage authorities on _ these 
aspects of their work. Hitherto the 
has worked - satisfac- 
But the recent instances cited 
here suggest that something has gone 
wrong. Weshall welcome further cases 
that readers can produce, if possible 
supported by a photograph, of iron- 
work destroyed which should have 
been spared.—ED.] 


JUMPING OF SALMON 
AND SEA TROUT 


recent article ‘‘ West 
raises the question of the 
whirring sound made by a sea trout 
in its jump, and I think he is correct 
in stating that this is not (generally) 
produced by salmon. From my ex- 
perience of both fish, and in lochs 
where sounds are not so apt to be 
drowned as in rushing river water, 
the noise is clearly produced by the 
which can be 


of the sea trout, 


seen to be in very rapid motion while 
the fish is in the air. 

The late Henry Lamond has 
recorded that ‘“‘the most usual habit 
(of the salmon) where the water is 
comparatively deep, is to throw itself 
almost vertically into the air and to 
fall back tail first without turning.”’ 
He has more to say on this point, but 
makes it clear that he is talking of 
absolutely fresh fish, at the mouth of 
a river, or during the ascent of one. 
He may be right as to this, but what 
he describes is the typical leap of the 
sea trout, carried out at all times, and 
whether the fish is free or hooked, 
although on occasions a slight tension 
of the line may throw the fish suffici- 
ently off its balance to upset the per- 
fection of the jump. 

He describes the leap as “‘the 
termination of a previous spurt of 
quick swimming,’ and I think this 
the correct description cf the jump of 
a not-so-fresh salmon, which jumps 
aslant from the water, and falls back 
either on its side, or on its belly. On 
the clear Grimersta lochs I have often 
seen fish slanting up to make this 
“tired’’ kind of jump, then flopping 
down and disappearing in another 
slant. The distance covered in one 
rush to jump, and its sequel, may be 
as much as 20 yds. Many excellent 
photographs, taken of fish which | 
was actually playing, show that 
hooked salmon tumble about in any 
direction, contorting their bodies, and 
such photographs usually show a lack 


WITH FRESHLY SHOT GAME as it runs alongside, and this, again, will tend 
\se ming the dog acquits himself creditably to give him a hard mouth. 
pass ON <0 allowing him to retrieve freshly shot Thus the dog must first be taught delivery 
game, it at first do not send him after a_ to hand slowly and in all its stages and, there- 
younde. bird ora runner. It is only common- after, however quickly you encourage the dog 
gns te -_ppreciate that until he gains experience. to pick up in the field, you must stand still and 
yey IL se his teeth to suppress flapping wings face him, and not extend the hand until he has 
or 2 st’ iggling body, and, needless to say, a brought right up. To follow a dog, chase him, 
you dor a running cock pheasant is the last or try to get his game away from him on the 
thit earth a puppy should be asked to run, if he is disinclined to give it, will certainly 
tr -v.. Not only is it a heavy object for an defeat your object. 
ier e ced dog, but an old cock which, It is not a bad plan, when a youngster has 
per! ay tears his pursuer with his spurs, will delivered his first few retrieves 
be aly nipped, but half eaten before he correctly, to give him a bird to carry for a short 
sr d: d to submission, and there is no surer spell. It accustoms him to the feel of birds in 
wa ving a dog a hard mouth. the mouth, and enables you to see that his 
d in retrieving is rightly insisted on, method of carrying is correct; but, needless to 
n L rvadors are particularly valuable in this say, do not attempt this system with wood- 
res} 2 There is no pleasanter sight than a_ pigeons or any birds with soft feathers, which 
wi k. sh out, a clean pick up and an equally ‘fill a dog’s mouth and worry him. 
spe dc’ eturn. So it is necessary in training a It must always be remembered that a 
REM JVAL OF GATES | it are entitled to have their interest 
aroused, in short to be educated in 
A VD RAILINGS the subject, during their school life, 
commencing ininfancy. Of 32 infants 
IR,— Many of us will have a fellow in a class recently visited over 50 per 
.) feeling for Mr. E. P. Jones, and | cent. proved the inherent interest of 
im sending you a photograph of my children in houses by drawing, from 
own gates which suffered the same fate ‘‘memory”’ and unprompted, pictures 
as his, as described in his letter of house fronts, probably their own. 
CounTRY LIFE, November 20). Whatever can be done by ‘‘control,’’ 
When the first workman arrived and the influences that go with it, 
to demolish the gates, I told him | the visible future of England ay 
had made an appeal to the Ministry of depend still more upon the lead es 
Works in Manchester and asked him by — education authorities. —H. M. 
to wait for the result. Three days CLEMINSON, Fravellers’ Club, Pall 
later on my return home I found the Mall, S.W.1. 
same man, together with other work- : L 
men, in the drive and the gates lying Designed by Ruskin 
on the ground. In answer to m Dro- . . . 
test, he said that he had the i aa Sir,—I was interested in Mr. Peter 
ftions of a local official at the Town Jones's protest. He does not say if 
Hall who said he would assume all ne appealed, though to judge from 
responsibility. my experience the result would have 
i ; : been the same. On these premises, 
rhe local authority has been very __ more or less derelict when I took them 
thorough and, except at churches and over, there was a complete set of 
schools, ironwork of every quality has ornamental gates and railings designed 
been removed.—FREDK. TILLOTSON, by Ruskin which under expert advice 
Hillside, Heaton, Bolton. I had reconditioned in 1939, and at 
‘ : the time of their ultimate demolition 
Post-war Aesthetics in 1942 were the sole surviving ex- 
SIR,—Mr. E. Peter Jones’s_ well- ample in Oxford. They had been 
grounded protest against the removal commended by eminent architects and 
ol gates of exceptional beauty re- others, and I Peg mgen.. the first to Road. Oxtord 
intorces the plea put forward in your lodge an appeal. This was favourably aioli aiiell 
columns for popular education in reported on by a panel of architects, 
appreciation of architecture and other and, I understand, if the — nae 
man-made objects. It also prompts remained with the Ministry of Supply salvage, of 
| the question whether the iron-masters and the local authority, I should have paper. 
and designers and makers of gates been officially informed that they 
and railings could not co-operate to were scheduled for preservation : 
promote and popularise the highest unofficially I was so informed. safeguards set 
possible standard of design and Some months later a gang turned 
economical production after the war. up to demolish them, under orders 
It must be admitted that the majority from the Demolition Office of the 
of what has been scrapped had little | Ministry of Works, which had appar- 
merit, though already there were ently superseded the Ministry of | the 
signs of improved design and taste in Supply and the local authority, and 
recent years. While gates such as _ had instituted a panel of its own, with a@trangement 
Mr _ ‘eter Jones’s are necessarily departmental instructions which would torily. 
cost the major post-war demand ensure the condemnation of all iron- 
will come from villa residents who work later than 1820. The local 
wil e little to spend. But, however authority now became a mere agent 
j che there is no reason why designs of the Demolition Office, from which 
she not be good. I was unable to obtain any satis- 
elieve that our export trade. faction whatever, and the manner in 
is as the appearance and suit- which my “‘appeal’’ has been handled 
t f our houses, their environ- Should be an object lesson to those 
nd contents and the pleasure who believe in this method of redress. 
to be derived through the eye, Upon my giving notice to the 
‘uture depend to a greater or Demolition Office that I was applying Sir,—In a 
ree upon the spread of popular to the Minister in Whitehall for a Country” 
tion of things visible. ‘It is revision of the manner in which the ’ 
ugh to educate the architect, appeal had been dealt with, a manda- 
decorator, designer, etc. : the tory order to a local contractor was at 
“a s of thousands of the rank once issued, to demolish. I understand 
e — pass through our schools that the contractor was informed that 
. WP called upon to exercise I had been shown “every considera- 
h : gment in the choice of a_ tion. Further resistance to such 
» rent or build and in the methods could only end in the police 
Pl ‘of its contents and all about court, and the gates and railings are tail 
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IN THE CAIRNGOPR.MS 


See letter “The Cairngorms as a National Park’’\ 


indicating 
But, 


of sharpness at the tail, 
that this was in rapid motion. 
from the same boat, even better 
pictures were made of “‘free’’ fish 
leaping; these do not show any blur 
at the tail, nor do most photographs 
of salmon jumping at a fall. The jump 
may therefore be described as the 
“termination ’’ of swimming, in that 
a salmon does not restart his pro- 
peller, after leaving the water, until 
he hits it again, be this water a loch 
ra slanting fall. With such falls as 
make an almost vertical leap necessary 
the procedure may have to be different. 

With the sea trout, however, I 
should describe its usual vertical jump 
as the ‘‘continuation”’ of a burst of 
swimming, since tail movement never 
ceases in the air, and is mostly audible 
when conditions permit. (There is one 
sidelight to this question, which is that 
large male trout, matured or 
maturing, seldom jump late in the 
season; nor do they often take at all 
then. If they do show, hooked or 
unhooked, they are more apt to jump 
slackly, like a somewhat stale salmon.) 

I have encountered some interest- 
ing jumping of sea trout: one fish of 
3 1b. odd took out about a yard of 
line and then lay still. knows 


sea 


One 
what to expect then; the result was 
five colossal jumps, well above my 
head, asI satin a low boat. The sound 
of the tail was most marked on each 
This was a clean fish of 
high condition, but killed itself stone 
dead, and came to the net promptly 
thereafter. Another instance was more 
comic than scientific; I hooked a 
finnock of 34 Ib. which began to jump 
and throw itself about in a most 
unusual manner. I noted jumps up 
to 12, and then lost count, hauled 
in the little fellow, which was on the 
bob-fly, and found another identical 
fish on the tail-fly ! No doubt the two 
had been pulling against each other, 
and jumping alternately, but I had no 
indication whatever of what was going 
on until I landed the first fish 
C. Trout, Surrey 


THE OWNERSHIP OF LAND 


Sir,—Rudyard Kipling in An Habita- 
tion Enforced makes Chapin say, when 
he has bought the land that had 
belonged to his wife’s people: “It’s 
not our land—we've only paid for it 
we belong to it and it belongs to our 
people.”’ After 50 years of so-called 
ownership of some thousands of acres 
which I inherited, the truth of this is 
clear to me, and my own experiences 
seem to me to be the way of establish- 
ing my thesis that the claim of the 
land is instinctive and _ traditional, 
and my Case typical. If there should 
appear to be “too much ego in my 
cosmos,’’ to quote Kipling again, it 
is there for the purpose of my thesis. 
After I had come of age and spent 

the first few years in travelling and 
seeing the world, the Local Govern- 


occasion. 


ment Act of 1895 provided the oppor- 
tunity for public service. Membership 
of parish council and rural district 
council followed, and on the R.D.C. 
I served for 32 years, until there was 
a vacancy on the county council. I 
became J.P. for my county division, 
and have been chairman for the last 


~20 years besides being General Com- 


missioner of Income Tax, and Ver- 
derer of the New Forest. Such things 
as hunting, shooting and fishing were 
enjoyed as they were meant to be— 


like good wine—‘‘Thank we The 
Giver !”’ 


In the year 1895 prices of farm 
produce were at their lowest, with 
farms unlet; and I took in hand some 
500 acres in the interests of the people 
on them. The basic wage of the farm 
labourer was then 12s. a week; I was 
the first to increase it locally, and was 
not popular with my neighbours. The 
former tenant bought the farm-house 
and buildings and I designed and 
built new ones—not exactly according 
to modern ideas, but still serviceable. 

The other day the present owner 
of the farm, the son of an old tenant 
of another farm who prospered greatly 
in the last war and bought the farm, 
said to me: ‘‘Come and look at those 
cowstalls you built nigh on 50 years 
ago; there, you didn’t build for 
to-day or to-morrow but for all time”’ 
—and, though they do not conform 
to modern ideas, they are as good as 
the day they were built. 

My farm bailiff was illiterate and 
I had to keep all the accounts, and 
also do such things as measuring with 
the chain, piece work, etc. I also did 
my share of farm work at hay and 
corn harvest with the men. : 

I worked too with the estate 
woodmen, learning the art of tree- 
felling, bark-ripping, converting cop- 
pice to its various uses; learning too 
to twist withies for faggots. (I wonder 
how many folk to-day can twist a 
withy to hold.) : 

The estate men were experts at 
keeping up the sea wall, some miles 
of which bounded the marshes at the 
far end of the property, and there 
were few weeks in which I did not 
perambulate the sea wall. My estate 
bailiff, Samuel, like his father Abra- 
ham before him, would be on the alert 
at daybreak when sou’-west gale and 
high tide together were threatening 
the wall, but in my time we never had 
a break—aprés moi le déluge. 

After 10 years prices improved, 
the farms were let, and my accounts 
showed the return of capital invested, 
but no profits. 

Then came a change. A Railway 
Bill was promoted, and passed by 


Parliament, splitting the property 
from end to end—that meant de- 
velopment of the land for other 


purposes than farming, and an alien 
population. I decided that no longer 
could I be useful to the people on it, 
and that it was best to sell first the 
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marshes where there were to be works 
for crossing the sea, and then the 
village and the manor—the latter had 
already been taken in charge and 
regulated by the parish council. Then 
came the last war and the railway was 
never made, but the development of 
the land for building went ahead. 

During the war I went abroad 
with the Hampshire Battery R.H.A. 

After the war land was urgently 
needed for housing, etc. Land outside 
the country town was available and, 
not being desirous of becoming a 
ground landlord or developing build- 
ing, I thought it best to dispose of 
the land—the manorial rights were 
best in the hands of the town council. 

It is pertinent to remark here 
that there is no question of unearned 
increment. The prices received for 
agricultural and building land were 
no more than those paid by my great- 
grandfather, who bought the property 
at the beginning of last century, when 
his expenditure on betterment, drain- 
ing, planting, conversion of salt pans 
in the marshes into pasture, improve- 
ments to farm buildings, cottages, 
etc., is taken into consideration. 

I decided to retire to my own 
parish, where there were the parochial 
church council and Church of England 
schools to add to my other work. As 
one of the oldest residents I was con- 
sulted by the vicar (not that he ever 
took my advice !). In the parish are 
many small-holders, my very good 
friends, who like to call me in to 
arbitrate in their disputes on boun- 
daries and water rights, etc., rather 
than decide such matters by force of 
arms and finish in the court. 

Also I was 50 years old, and my 
family were beginning to claim my 
attention—all four wishing to ride. 

The boys, who are serving in the 
Army, have the same _ tradition 
duties before rights—apparent in their 
first thought and care for their men, 
not invariably the case in the com- 
missioned ranks of the present day. 

Now let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter. 

I claim to have proved my thesis 
of the typical tradition and practice 
of the landowner by my own action. 

What use will be made in the 
New World of these unpaid public 
servants, and what steps will be taken 
to imbue the rising generation with 
the tradition of duties rather than 
rights: of service rather than self- 
advancement ?—KEPPEL PULTENEY, 
Old Manor House, Lymington, Hamp- 
shire. 





A FRUITING LAUREL IN BLOOM 


(See letter ‘The Laurels Bear Fruit”) 


Tae Soe | 
ARK 
Sir,—A National Park in the Cairn 
gorms was envisaged by Mr, Ff. ¢ 
Mears, consulting architect, in gy, 
mitting an advisory report on ,, 
development to a committee of t}, 
Aberdeen County Council on Noyey,. 
ber 10. He said: “Before long \, 
are going to have a national park 
policy sponsored by the Governmen; 
and my own feeling is that the Cajrp. 
gorm area, or part of it, may becom, 
one of the first national parks.’’ 
The enclosed photograp! 

snow-capped Ben Macdhui, the lofties, 
summit in the Cairngorms anc. secon 
highest hill in the British 
seen from the Corrour Bothy 
Lairig Ghru Pass.—GEoRGE ( 
Aberdeen. 


THE LAURELS BI AR 
FRUIT 
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Sir,—Your correspondents wi > hay, 
recently been discussing the  ~uiting 
of laurels may be interested 1 this 








photograph of a laurel in full lower 
It shows a fine old tree whi h has 
altered very little in the last 4 years 
and may easily be from 80 to 10 years 











































old. Each year its flowers sc: into 
small black berries in nw ierous 
racemes. 

The tree is roughly 35 ft. high 
and the stem over 3 ft. in circ: mfer- 






ence; it is a shoot from a stil) older 
tree which has rotted back. Modern 
gardening books are rather con- 
descending about laurels and tie old 
ones not exact in their nomenciatur 
so I am not quite sure of its variety, 
but I believe it to be a Portugal and 
not a cherry laurel, though its berries 
are like the latter fruit. The birds 
strip the tree of its berries and thes 
were also appreciated by the hens 
but in the past I have not risked 
giving them more than a handful as 
an experiment.—T. M. Hope, Haffiel 
Peverel, Chelmsford, I:ssex. 






















Sir,—I was greatly interested in th 
notes by Major Jarvis on_ laurel 
berries. We have made jam here for 
many years but always take the stones 
out, as I understood they were poison 
ous. The trees, for many are over 
20 ft. high, grow in a narrow valley and 
were planted many years ago by m\ 
father for pheasant cover; now they 
provide cover for my Himalayan 
Chinese and Tibetan rhododendrons 
and camellias. The fruiting season 
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put there are always great 
‘s up to seven on a stem, 
k cherries. The birds come 
1s when they are ripe. 

nnot tell you how greatly we 
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enjoy ‘ajor Jarvis’s Notes.—Hum- 
pHREY P. BAKER, Wavford Manor, 
isgeme 
Cre c 


‘ “OTTED CRAKES 


SIR n any of your readers throw 
ligl the movement of spotted 
cra e- ~~ Every October a number of 
spc te crakes visit the edges of 
He \lere and surrounding sedge 
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THE CHAIR THAT 
DISAPPEARED 


See letter “‘A Strange Story of a Chair’’) 


marshes. For instance, this year five 
were audible on one 300-yd. stretch. 

In the spring we generally hear 
a few, and once a pair, obviously 
courting, walked along the edge of the 
mere from east to west, talking all the 
time. But they did not stay and they 
never seem to stay. Where do they 


go and where do they breed? This 
pair, which were travelling west, 
would seem to have been on their 


way to a breeding haunt in these 
islands, and the many which pass in 
autumn may also have bred with us. 
Somebody with a good ear ought to 
know the answer.—ANTHONY Buxton, 
Horsev Hall, Great Yarmouth. 


) TOLL-HOUSES THATCHED AT 
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BAT CRIES 


Sir,—I was doing duty as ‘‘Grand 
Rounds” one evening and was 
crossing from the British barracks 
in Khartoum to the Artillery Fort 
whe, on approaching a building with 
a corrugated iron roof, I was halted 
by hearing the most amazing twitter- 
ing and discovered the wall of this 
shed black in the shape of an enormous 
V with its apex about 18 ins. from the 
grovnd. While I stood for a moment 
wondering, the king bat, which appar- 
ently takes station at the extreme 
point of the V, gave the signal for 
flight. The twittering, probably due 
to every bat urging the leader to 
“hurry up,’’ immediately ceased and 
the sky was darkened by thousands 
of bats taking the air in massed 
formation at the same moment. 
Local rumour had it that vast numbers 
roost in the large cracks or fissures in 
the dried mud bordering the Nile.— 
AMERY UNDERWOOD, Grosvenor Court, 
Sloane Street, S.W.1. 


A STRANGE STORY OF A 
CHAIR 

S1r,—The chair shown in the accom- 

panying photograph has a singular 

history. 

It was presented to Prescot 
parish church in the year 1610 by 
John Ogle, head of a. prominent 
Lancashire family. During the Civil 
War, however, it vanished, and was 
not heard of again until 1920. By a 
strange coincidence, a Prescot gentle- 
man was present at an auction sale 
in Manchester when the chair was 
offered. He recognised it, with the 
result that it was purchased by a 
member of the parish church congrega- 
tion. To-day, the chair occupies its 
original place in the sanctuary. 

It would be interesting to know 
where this beautiful example of the 
chair-maker’s art passed the inter- 
vening centuries. Perhaps one of your 
readers could shed some light on the 
mystery? The following inscriptions, 
on the back of the chair, might assist 
any possible identification: ‘‘Saint 
Marie, the Blessed Virgin,’’ ‘‘Thomas 
Mead, Vicar.’”’ The two carved panels 
depict the Annunciation, and the 
appearance of Our Lord to His mother 
after the Resurrection.—(Rev.) J. R. 
Exuison, Fccleston Park, Prescot, 
Lancashire. 


OLD TOLL-HOUSES 
S1r,—The Rev. G. S. Hewins’s letter 
(October 16) on photographic records 
of the surviving examples of toll- 
houses left to us prompts me to send 
the enclosed pictures of two charming 
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examples still in use and good repair, 
which may prove of interest to your 


readers.—S. G. BERNARD, Somerset. 
ALPORT HEIGHT, 
DERBYSHIRE 


S1r,—I am sorry again to find myself 
at variance with Mr. H. Smith; this 
time about Alport Stone. 

I think readers will agree that 
his letter (November 6) leads one to 
believe that the monoiith known as 
Alport Stone is actually on the top of 
Alport Height, but this is not so. 

It is situated in a quarry below, 
and cannot be seen from the Alder- 
wasley (i.e. the north) side. In fact, 
so far as the road approach from 
Whatstandwell or Ambergate is con- 
cerned, one has to get well over the 
crest before the stone is visible at all. 

Its origin is, I believe, shrouded 
in mystery. Whether left by erosion, 
or by the quarrying operations (long 
since finished), is uncertain, but it is 
at any rate believed to have been used 
as a signpost in the days when the 
only by-roads were bridle paths. 

Indeed it is highly probable that 
Anthony Babington would ride this 
way between Derby and Dethick. 
From the hillcrest he would be able 
to see Crich Hill, and from there 
Shuckstone Cross, which in turn over- 
looked Dethick. 

I think the idea of being able to 
see into so many counties from the 
summit is sheer fantasy, as a very 
little study of the Ordnance maps will 
prove. Staffordshire (The Weaver 
Hills), Nottinghamshire, and Leices- 
tershire are probably the limit. Both 
Yorkshire and Cheshire are, I think, 
out of the question. Lincolnshire 
might just be possible-—RANson 
CowLIsHAwW, Clapham Common, S.W.11 


THE BREAST PLOUGH 
S1r,—At Easter every year the 
eleven men in the village who have 
breast ploughs get them out. They 
always need a little fettling-up, and 
if the ground is dry enough they use 
them; if too wet, they do not. 

Men used to have three sizes, the 
smallest for turfing a field, the middle 
size for planting potatoes, and the 
largest for general ploughing; but 
the earth had to be moderately dry 
and not too stony if the labour was 
not to be too hard. 

“Get a sizeable stone in way 0’ 
the blade an’ a do give ee a knock,”’ 
they would say. 

There are two positions for the 
handle, depending on how deep the 
blade is to go. Once men wore a 
leather apron to protect their clothes, 
but those were the times when a man 


y 
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would be out with his plough all day, 
and day after day, and when the 
labourer was far more careful than he 
is now. The ploughs are now only 
used in gardens and allotments, and 
many villages have never seen one. 

They take skilful making, a 
careful choice of the wood and a 
frequent renewal of the bit of iron 
which protects the point. 

Formerly a couple of men used, 
on difficult ground, to pull by cords 





—IN TWO POSITIONS 
(See letter “The Breast Plough’’) 


attached to the handle while a third 
guidcd and turned. It sounds hard 
work, but the men say it “wasn’t too 
bad.’’ Now many contend that there 
is no such quick way of planting 
potatoes as with the breast plough, 
and potatoes are still the main crop 
of every cottager’s garden. 

The breast plough is older than 
the time of the Romans. The Britons 
too cultivated the ground. We forget 
that.—Coxttn' Harris, Chedworth, 
Gloucestershire. 





STANTON DREW, SOMERSET, AND WITH SKIDDAW IN THE BACKGROUND AT KESWICK 
(See letter “Old Toll-Hot:ses”*) 
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T was a lovely still morning; the sun was 

rising above a grey bank of mist like a 

golden disc and its light gleamed and 

glistened on the wet grass. Every grass 
head was bowed with dewdrops and the bushes 
were whitened with water-laden spider-webs. 
Spider lace was everywhere, myriads of silken 
lines laced the grass, and when you looked 
across the turf towards the sunrise you stared 
along a dazzling path. 

Truly it was a morning of delight, certainly 
there was a chilly touch in the air, 
undoubtedly beneath the mists 
that smoked in the hollows frost 
was crisping the wet herbage, but 
the sun shone on the glory of bushes 
aflame with autumn reds and on 
trees yellowed with autumn gold. 
Behind, rising above the valley 
vapours, were blue-grey hills, 
delicately silhouetted against the 
pale lemon and greeny blue of the 
morning sky. 

Red cattle with white faces 
moved sedately across the wet 
grass leaving well-marked tracks 
on the turf, a rabbit or two hopped 
off about its business, and over- 
head hovered a kestrel. 

On rapidly quivering wings 
and with fanned tail the “‘wind 
hoverer’’ maintained its stance for 
several moments, but a long line 
of outgoing rooks came over in 
black procession, and it flew off, 
but I saw it resume its hovering 
at a distance. 

The kestrel was looking for a 
mouse for breakfast and the rooks 
were off to seek a morning meal 
somewhere in the fields. I watched 
them and wondered what this 
wonderful autumn morning looked 
like to them from their viewpoint 
overhead. 

The question: how does the 
world appear to other beings? is 
one we can ask ourselves again 
and again, but to answer it at all 


satisfactorily is difficult, if not 
impossible. 
Oculists tell us, if I under- 


stand them and their terms aright, 
that whereas we have binocular 
vision, our two eyes functioning 
together and _ presenting our 
brain with a single picture, many 
birds whose eyes are on each side 


MALE 


of the head have monocular 
vision, each eye covering a separate field. 


It is certain that bird vision, particularly 
of such species as the kestrel, which gets its 
living by spotting mice in the grass from high 
above, or the vulture which soars at a great 
altitude in order to keep watch for beasts that 
die below, must be extraordinarly acute, far 
better than ours, but I cannot imagine that 
the watchful kestrel, or vulture, has two 
pictures of a vole in its run, or of a zebra on 
an African plain presented to its consciousness. 
However, in my ignorance of optics I have 
probably misunderstood the contention of those 
learned in these matters, but I think we must 
all agree that the world as seen by the bird is 
probably different from that we know, though 
maybe they see colour much as we do. 

The magnificence of bird colouring, the 
posturing and displays of so many species, do 
certainly suggest that most birds are not colour- 
blind. As an aside, may I here interpolate a 
comment on the cat? Certain students of 
animal behaviour think that for her the world 
may be a study in monochrome. But the bird, 
as I have said, must have a good eye for colour, 
otherwise what meaning can there be in the 
showing-off of glorious plumage, such as the 
eyed splendour of the peacock when he erects 
his train before his lady? 

This line of thought was initiated by the 
reading of a book, Bird Display (Cambridge 
University Press, 21s.), by E. A. Armstrong, 
of which the sub-title is ‘“‘an Introduction to 
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THE BIRDS’ 


ie 
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the Study of Bird Psychology.’ It covers a 
wide field of bird behaviour and stresses the 
importance of ceremonial actions in bird lite. 
In writing of those patterns of behaviour in 
which one sex shows off before the other, the 
author lays special stress on the importance ot 
brilliant colour in arousing attention and 
exciting emotion, even to such a detail as the 
colour of the mouth and throat. The shag, or 


green cormorant, is a comparatively dull-hued 
- bird, but it has a gape of brilliant yellow, bright 
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HIS COURT 


to our eye and evidently equally vivid to that 
of another shag, for we find that the female 
uses it to lure on a bashful suitor. We are always 
told that “‘ beauty is in the eye of the beholder,”’ 
but it is strange to think of a lover who has 
to look down his fair one’s throat to be raised 
to highest fever of emotion; nevertheless this 
is evidently so with the shag. It was that great 
naturalist, the late Edmund Selous, who graphic- 
ally described the way in which the female shag 
with repeated wide-open yawns of her wide 
beak, which revealed the flashing gamboge 
yellow of its interior, lured her adorer nearer 
and nearer. At every flash of “her buccal 
lantern,’’ as he termed it, the male shag was 
drawn on; he was “magnetically drawn to her 
by the continued flashings and quiverings— 
the latter now a very marked feature—of his 
inamorata.’’ 

This account is quoted by Mr. Armstrong 
in his chapter on Ceremonial Gaping, which 
takes into account not only the part played by 
beak coloration in adult ceremonial but the 
importance of the colour of beak and throat to 
many nestlings. 

Certain young birds have remarkably 
brightly coloured interiors of beak and throat. 
That fine finch, the hawfinch, as a nestling 
affords us a good example. The nest is built in 
a bush or tree at a little height from the ground, 
usually from 10 ft. to 15 ft. aloft, and consists 
of a rather untidy structure of small twigs, 
roots, bents and so on, in which four or five 
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SINGING AND DISPLAYING IN 


down-covered nestlings lie in a white heap; byt 
on slight disturbance or intimation that the 
parents are coming home, this heap leaps to 
life, an array of bright beaks being ghot 
aloft. 

A note I made at a hawfinch’s nest mpg 
as follows: ‘‘beaks with vivid yellow flanges. 
interior purple - wine - red —- very star‘ling,” 
The brilliant effect was enhanced by the 
background of creamy white down wo:n by 
the youngsters. 

The classic example of ag 
strangely adorned juvenile begk 
is of course that of the n Stling 
bearded tit. It has indeed a ge. 
markable palate. ‘‘Mouth inside 
with four rows of pearly- vhite, 
conical, peg-like projectior ; (not 
of uniform size) on palat , two 
rows on either side of the : riddle 
line, set in a background of black 
surrounded by rich cornelia . red, 
Tongue black with white spu s and 
tip. Flanges externally | mon- 
yellow.”’ Such was the descr ®tion 
penned by Mr. W. P. Pycra:> and 
difficult to beat as an exact tate- 
ment, even if it gives little ic ca of 
a nestful of baby bearded t:'s, in 
their fragile cradle slung be‘ween 
the stems of the swaying reds of 
a Norfolk reed-bed, lifting aloit 
their heads, with gaping beaks 
to greet their home-co ining 
parents. 

I have watched this—I have 
watched the dainty mother and 
that marvellous gem the cock 
bearded tit, pushing grubs into 
those amazing mouths and have 
wondered what may be the 
meaning, if any, of such weird 
adornment. 

Possibly it has an intimidatory 
effect on predatory birds and 
animals, such as that of the eye- 
like markings of some insects on 
insectivorous birds. I have seen 
a song-thrush turn with alarmed 
mien from an _ elephant hawk 
moth caterpillar when the grub 
erected the fore part of its bod) 
and assumed the appearance of a 
wicked little snake. Incidentally 
this latter observation showed that 
the bird saw the eye-like markings 
on the fore part of the caterpillar 
much as I saw them, that is as 
quite life-like ‘‘eyes.”’ 

As I said at the beginning of this article, 
we have little clue as to how the world looks 
to a bird. It is possible that some birds have 
a better eye for colour than we have and that 
others may be comparatively colour-blind. Owls 
have marvellously acute vision under con- 
ditions of poor illumination, but it seems 
probable that their world is one of shape and 
form rather than colour, at any rate so far as 
their night-time activities are concerned. 

That some beings are sensitive to parts 
of the spectrum beyond the range of our eyes 
was proved long years ago by Lord Avebury’s 
classic experiments on ants. When he threw 
a spectrum across one of his experimental nests 
—ants object to light being let into their home 
—he found that its different colours excited 
them in varying degree but that what ~hey 
objected to most was the dark portion, ark, 
that is, to our eyes, beyond the violet b nd. 
The pupz were cleared from the ultra-v olet 
part first. “‘These experiments,’ he w °te, 
“seem strongly to indicate, if not to pr ve, 
that ants are reaily sensitive to the ultra-v let 
rays.’’ And this suggests that what to :3 3 
dark is to them fully illuminated. 

However, despite such considerations, wé 
seem fairly safe in assuming that so far a: the 
average bird is concerned colours are pi: tty 
well the same as they are for the average pe: 0. 
At any rate such seems a reasonable concli ion 
to derive from the body of evidence Mr. 
Armstrong has drawn together in Bird Dis, 'ay, 
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goes to show the biological value of 
d display in bird life. 

The author has covered a wide field in his 
researt drawing upon the observations of 
many workers in various parts of the world in 
hddition to his own field work. He deals with 
kuch varied bird activities as Injury-feigning, 
he Evolution of Social Ceremonies, the Dances 
of Birds and Men, and the Significance of 
Display, to take a few of his chapter headings 
at random, and winds up with a chapter on 
The Relationship Between the Physiological and 


A HANDFUL 


HE other night, with a moon still 
young, I had a sort of vision. It 
came upon me as a mood of wonder 
and thankful bewilderment, the mental 
fruits of all this season of harvesting in Kent. 
What a year! In spite otf all the oddities of 


wh ch 
olour 





»weather, patches of drought, plagues of cater- 
pillars and innumerable viruses and moulds, the 


harvest has been almost embarrassing. I was 
not surprised at the awe-stricken note in the 
Minister of Agriculture’s voice when he broad- 
He spoke as I felt, and have 
been feeling, during the past two months while 


'the corn has been gathered, the apples picked, 


the hops dried, and all the rest of it. The rest of 
it! A vague phrase to cover a wealth of labour. 
The experts can be more precise about 


| these things. They can quote figures and point 
to the effects upon our war-time struggle. I 


want to do something else. I want to turn 
inward and to look at the effect of this 
miraculous year upon those impalpable aspects 
of the mind and the spirit. Such a little thing 
can set them working, and bring them out into 
the full consciousness so that they loom up as 


| solid as a stack of wheat or a clamp of potatoes. 


What are they? I ask the question and 
immediately they vanish. But I wait a little, 
letting my imagination settle down as a pond 


_ will settle after a stone has been thrown into it. 


* * * 


hat is a useful image, for the pond in 
g becomes a mirror. And what do I see 
it mirror? A night sky, an unusual one. 
1 veil is over it, so thin and so high that 
like the tissue paper which protects an 
ving in a book. The stars glow through 
eir edge and glitter softened; and the 
Way is almost smudged out; only here 
iere a faint smear of breath upon a mirror. 
ut that is not the most original aspect 
‘s warm sky. Sinking westward, behind 
reat apple orchard that slopes south-west 
the hill, is a less-than-quarter moon. 
il, smoky light comes in horizontal fumes 
ier, barred by apple boughs and telephone 
The great oast-house is chequered with 
_“ague pattern into squares of silver and 
sh. But I don’t want to get down to earth 
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STICK-COLLECTING CONTINUES THOUGH 
YOUNG ARE A MONTH OLD 






see 


Psychological Aspects of Display. ‘This last 
chapter deals with the co-ordination and syn- 
chronisation of bird activities which culminates 
in successful breeding and the propagation of 
the species; but for the best description of the 
importance of colour and ceremony in bird life 
we must revert to the chapter on The Dances 
of Birds and Men. ‘“‘It is almost impossible,’’ 
says the author, “to exaggerate the potency of 
one bird’s display on another. A particular 
image on a bird’s retina is sometimes like a 
magic key starting up the mechanism of be- 
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yet. The sky is still to be watched. Beneath 
that tissue of mist the level moonlight strikes 
almost upward, and catches its texture with 
tiny bolts and beads, so that the sky seems to 
be underhung with shining dew, as though the 
night in its unseasonable warmth were inducing 
the stars to sweat. 

It is an odd effect, strangely emotional. It 
holds me again, and I am timeless there, stand- 
ing at the top of the hill in the gulf of shadow 
between the oast and the summer-growth of 
hazel hedge. The sky is warm and pulsing, like 
the fur of a breathing animal—a black panther, 
perhaps. Behind that moon-pocked mist a 
meteor slides down from nowhere to nowhere, 
like a line of Shelley’s verse which occurs to me 
instantly as my eye sees that lovely arc. 

And as a dying meteor stains a wreath 

Of moonlight vapour, which the cold night clips, 

It flushed through his pale limbs, and passed to 
its eclipse. 

Then a few searchlights add to the already 
complicated intricacies of starlight and moon- 
light. The lazy beams reach up, cross and divide, 
telescope themselves down into darkness and 
flash out again. Their motion is apparently as 
peaceful and as idle as the drone of a bomber 
which is passing somewhere overhead; some- 
where or everywhere, for the whole sky is a 
sounding board, delaying the bee-music, 
delaying and dissipating it over the whole 
night and making it part of the scene and 
perfume and resonance, until the bomber too 
spells peace and mystery and benediction. 


* * * 


The effect of all this is to key up my senses, 
and that something elemental behind the senses, 
to an awareness that is ready for any revelation. 
I am in one of those moments when time begins 
to tremble, to fluctuate, and finally to succumb 
into that non-being which I might as well call 
eternity. What will happen next? The ridge 
of hills, half lost in the silver haze, prepares an 
answer. The long ribbon of bright silver mist, 
a ghost stream above the real stream in the 
valley, prepares another. The whole land and 
sky, though vague, half lost, are brimming 
over with a new meaning, which I am waiting 
to take. The fruit trees close before me are 





Illustrations yon ‘‘ Bird Display” (Cambridge University Press). 
THE SCRAPE CEREMONY OF THE ARCTIC TERNS: 
THE MALE 


WORKS ROUND THE FEMALE 
haviour. Click goes the picture; bang goes the 
reaction. The course of events, however, is 
often not quite so simple as this. The bird 
being courted may not be quite ready for the 
nuptial rite. A fine adjustment to achieve 
synchronisation is necessary. Must the suitor 
wait, idle and helpless? No! he can posture 
and prance, sing or demonstrate in the air until 
her desire is aroused and she plays her part in 
the dance—that great sequence of courtship, 
procreation and migration which constitutes the 
dance of life.’’ 


> 


By RICHARD CHURCH 


just as significant. Every sigh and every swing 
of their boughs are direct and personal. So, 
too, are the continuous churring of a nightjar 
and the squawk of an owl. 

Of course, the practical man would pooh- 
pooh all this, and see nothing out of the way in 
a warm autumn night with a setting moon. 
Nor would I—except that here I am, slightly 
bewitched and lifted above myself by a touch 
of prophetic second-sight, in which I look upon 
the world and see it moving out to a new gesture 
and amplitude of peace, and richness, and 
mutual giving; the earth giving to man, and 
man giving to earth, with wisdom and that 
science in which knowledge and skill are a 
passion and a sacrament. 

* * * 

Does it mean anything at all, this queer 

moment of communion in an autumn night 


while a world is at war, and the human race is 
tearing itself in a frenzy of destruction ? 


Half-frightened by the vagueness and 
vastness of my question, I look down to 


something more immediate. But I cannot 
escape from silver to-night. Across the tarmac 
in front of my garage, I see a tiny trail of 
lamps. For a second they are blotted out by 
the black snout of my corgi as he sniffs loudly 
at them. I peer closer, and see at the end of 
this foot-long miniature street of silver lamps 
a luminous body heaving itself along. I can 
see through it, as one sees through a neon 
lamp, as it shrinks and stretches out again in 
this effort of phosphorescent perambulation. 
So violent is the effort that the little beetle is 
dropping charges of her attractive fire as she 
moves. Dot, dot, dot, they wink behind her, 
making a little avenue to a world beyond the 
reach of black-out authorities. 

Is it a world so microscopic that it escapes 
our present problems? And is it the same 
world that I saw, or was about to see, in that 
general moment of ecstasy before I looked 
down from the tissue-veiled sky and the sinking 
moon? I dare not know. And all this may be 
nonsense; but also it may be a mighty strength, 
a glimpse at the sources of supply from which 
I and the rest of mankind are to find courage 
to face to-morrow, and outwear to-day. 





FARMING NOTES 








ROVIDENCE has again smiled on our 

food production campaign by giving us 

a wonderfully dry November. There 

was an excellent chance to finish wheat 
sowing in good style and the opportunity has 
been taken to the full. If November had been 
as wet as October, we should certainly have 
been far short of the wheat target set by Mr. 
Hudson. As it is, the early-sown wheat is 
looking strong and the late-sown is getting a 
good start. Lord Woolton can count on getting 
much more wheat than seemed likely a month 
ago. Every bushel will be wanted to relieve 
the strain on shipping and furnish the further 
armadas that will be wanted in 1943 to press 
home the advantages that the United Nations 
are gaining. To save still more shipping Lord 
Woolton is asking for more barley to be grown 
for the 1943 harvest. Barley is a second best 
to wheat as a grain crop. The extraction of 
flour from wheat is now up to 85 per cent., 
whereas only 70 per cent. extraction is got from 
barley. But after the greatest possible wheat 
acreage has been got there will still be room for 
more barley if every district, indeed every 
farm, is combed closely. 

* * * 


N the dairy farm oats will still have 

priority as the home-grown cereal crop 
that provides the basis of rations for winter 
milk, but any other land that can be found for 
a cash grain crop should go into wheat or 
barley. There is little doubt that many farmers 
will have a preference for barley. It is still a 
higher priced crop—the maximum price for 
the 1943 crops is 110s. a quarter—and there 
are many fields which have had enough winter 
cropping for the present. They need cleaning 
in the spring which April sown barley allows. 
No doubt there will be a keen demand for seed 
barley and I am sure it is good business to cover 
requirements now. The brewers are paying 
140s. a quarter cheerfully for malting samples, 
and with an extra push for barley the seed 
trade may soar very high again. 

* * * 


N top of the additional wheat and barley 

there are also higher potato quotas for 
1943. It will indeed be a busy season. More 
potatoes will make heavy demands on labour 
and the Government will have to make arrange- 
ments in good time for the schoolchildren to be 
there when they are wanted for potato picking. 
This year’s arrangements worked fairly well; 
but I think they can be improved. There is 
little sense in closing the whole of a school 
when only 25 per cent., or at most 50 per cent., 
of the children—the older ones—are really 
useful for the job. The little ones under nine 
are, more often than not, merely in the way, 
whether they come out into the fields or play 
about at home. A better arrangement would be 
for the schools to have the main part of their 
summer holiday in September and early 
October, with special provision for the older 
children to be available for potato picking after 
then. But if we get the children’s help properly 
organised in each parish, there is no reason why 
potato picking should drag on as it has done 
this year. I know there are districts where the 
potato acreage is so great that there are special 
difficulties, but I am considering the country as 
a whole. Many farmers did not tackle the job 
early enough or with enough strength. It would 
be a good plan for the leading farmers in each 
parish to meet the school teachers and education 
authorities in the spring to decide on a plan of 
campaign which will ensure that the necessary 
hands are there to safeguard a tiresome but 
essential crop needed to feed the children and 
other people. They may have to forgo some 
lessons, but that is better than forgoing a 
square meal. 

* * * 


T is a surprising fact that there are only 
317 farms in this country exceeding 1,000 
acres in size. Out of the total of 370,000 farms 
in England and Wales, 298,000 do not exceed 
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THE WHEAT CROP OF 1943 I 


100 acres, and out of 75,000 in Scotland 60,000 
are less than 100 acres. The under 100-acre 
farm is our mainstay and I hope it will remain, 
despite the advances of mechanisation. We 
can make mechanisation fit our farming system 
by continuing after the war and developing the 
machinery depots, started by the War Agri- 
cultural Committees in most districts. The hire 
of a tractor and plough, generally with a driver 
as well, is a boon to the small man who does 
not want to maintain a full outfit of machinery 
for his own use. These depots could be run by 
a public body or by private contractors. They 
will certainly be wanted unless it is contemplated 
that thousands of acres should revert to 
permanent grass and ranching. This will not 
happen if the nation learns any lessons about 
security. There is room, too, for the develop- 
ment of small tractors such as they have in the 
United States on many small farms. The family 
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holding need not spell drudgery as it hag . 


often done here. “en 


SEE that the Scottish Plant Breed, 
Station is investigating the possibilities ; 
breeding new varieties of potato that wil 

resistant to blight (Phytophthora infestay, 
None of the varieties so far grown commercial] 
possesses any inherent resistance to the diseacd 
but by intercrossing wild species of pota, 
obtained from Mexico with cultivated varieti, 
progress is being made. These wild species a, 
of no commercial value in themselves, but the 
possess a high degree of resistance to blight 
which is transmitted to a proportion of the 
offspring by breeding. After hybric isatioy 
back-crossing with the cultivated vari ty an 
testing through seven generations, a c< llectio 
of seedlings has been obtained whic1 shoy 
considerable promise in trials with >opula 
commercial types. They possess a hig! degre, 
of resistance to blight, good cropping power 
and an attractive table quality. Se eral 9 
these selections are at present being m1 ‘tiplie, 
with a view to their introduction as economic 
varieties. CINCINN. Tus, 


BURTON PARK AND STUD 


URTON PARK, the splendid Sussex 

estate of 1,800 acres, at Petworth, in- 

cluding the eighteenth-century mansion, 

has been bought by Lady Wentworth, 

for whom Mr. Gladstone Moore (Messrs. 
A. T. Underwood and Co.) acted. The late Major 
J. S. Courtauld’s Burton Park Stud has also been 
acquired by Lady Wentworth. The estate origin- 
ally belonged to the Gorings and the Biddulphs. 
An illustrated special article regarding Burton 
Park was published in Country LiFe (Vol. LX XX, 
page 38). 

Major Courtauld bought Burton Park in or 
about the year 1916, when the mansion was in 
rather a dilapidated state, but by a lavish expendi- 
ture he brought it into accord with the most 
exacting requirements of modern comfort and 
luxury, happily preserving the architectural 
features of Sir Robert Smirke’s design. The 
mansion, built in 1828, is the third, and probably 
architecturally the least imposing, of those that 
have stood in the park. Major Courtauld’s early 
training as an architect, and Mrs. Courtauld’s 
admirable taste in garden planning, combined to 
make the property notable even among the many 
fine seats in Sussex. 

The fish ponds at Burton Park were scheduled 
in Domesday, and records as long ago as 1242 refer 
to Bodeketon (Bodeca’s Tun), now Burton. The 
older Georgian house was illustrated in Neale’s 
Views of Seats (1824). The correspondent who 
reports the sale says that great satisfaction is 
locally felt that Burton Park has passed into Lady 
Wentworth’s possession. 


HOUSES ON THE COAST 

HE would-be buyer of property, residential 

and commercial, in two or three resorts on 
the South Coast has just returned to London with 
little or nothing on his books, and asserting that it 
is impossible to find anything on his terms. ‘‘ Local 
buyers are getting in first, and they are ready to 
pay more than pre-war prices for what they want.” 
Few auctions of seaside property are in progress, 
but wherever they do take place, reserves are 
reached or exceeded. Nicely situated houses in 
good order are changing hands under the hammer 
in and around Bournemouth, judging from another 
batch of details of their recent auctions, sent in 
by Messrs. Fox and Sons. Some of the sales are 
by order of executors, and reflect the need for 
realising in order to wind up estates. Here, however, 
it is significant that a few lots were withdrawn for 
private treaty. 


REASONS FOR BUYING 

FEW days’ meditation on announcements 
A usually suffices to bring buyers to the view 
that they had better not let the chance slip, 
and they are right. The supply of houses is 
limited and not much new building can take 
place for a long while to come. Moreover, building 
takes time, and meanwhile the money is unpro- 
ductive of any income. An existing house affords 
the advantage of being immediately available for 
occupation or letting, and the buyer is spared the 
uncertainties attendant on the cost of a new 
venture. At present, no matter what his resources 
or wishes, a would-be building owner is debarred 
from laying out any of his funds in building, and 
it may be a long while before complete freedom in 
that respect is restored. The restriction applies 


as is well known, also to repairs, and conse:,uently 
gives an added value to existing accomm*datioy 
which calls for no outlay; or at any rate, no outlay 
exceeding £100. 


COMING SCOTTISH AUCTION 

TRATHMARTINE, 1,500 acres, will com 

under the hammer of Messrs. Fox and Sons ai 
Dundee on December 17, in 65 lots. The 10 prin. 
cipal farms range from 80 to 280 acres, and th 
rent roll (including 27 ground rents, togethe 
£226 a year), is within a pound or two of £2,37) 
a year. Possession of the woodlands will be given 

The trustees of the late Duke of Argyll inten( 
to sell Macharioch, the Argyllshire estate of 1,300 
acres, close to Campbeltown and 10 miles from 
the well-known golf links at Machrihanish. Ther: 
is a small golf course on the property. The pric 
quoted by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley for 
this freehold is £13,000. The actual and estimated 
rental value is £956 a year, and the rates and other 
fixed outgoings are not much above £100 a year. 
For the price named, a purchaser would acquire 
the mansion and four farms of from 36 to 490 acres, 
and a property which affords mixed shooting, 
chiefly of grouse, partridges, pheasants and snipe. 

The arrangements for an auction at Edinburgh 
of the Suie estate, 11,000 acres, in Perthshire, 
proved unnecessary, Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff effecting a private sale just before the appointed 
date. Suie is in the heart of Glen Dochart, which 
for centuries belonged to the Breadalbanes. 

The four Berwickshire farms (Billie Mains, 
Auchencrow Mains, Greenhead and _ Restonhill), 
with a total area of 2,314 acres, and rental of 
£2,501, have been sold by Mr. C. W. Ingram’ 
The farms adjoin Reston village. 


A TURNOVER OF £150,000 


WENTY-THREE separate sales, and some 
purchases for clients, aggregating just over 
£150,000, are announced by the Cirencester office 
of Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff. Among the 
larger lots may be mentioned the Dean and Chapter 
Farm, 135 acres, at Codrington; the Manor House 
and 90 acres, at Purton; Snowshill Farm, pear 
Broadway, 359 acres, which changed hands just 
after withdrawal under the hammer; Farmcote 
Wood, 320 acres, near Winchcombe; Woodwards 
End Farm, 68 acres, near Minety; Bledisloe Cider 
Mills, at Awre, 224 acres; Chelworth Manor estate, 
near Crudwell, 594 acres, on the eve of the auction; 
Butler’s Farm, Colesborne; Ladyham, Burford, 
with trout fishing; and Downington House, Lech- 
lade. Purchases for clients include the Ollerton 
estate, Shropshire, and Murcott Farm, 210 «cres, 
near Crudwell. 

Farms in the Market Harborough distric® are 
in keen demand. The Lodge Farm, Sm eton 
Westerby, 74 acres, withdrawn at auctic. at 
£3,800, has since been sold for £4,000, throug: the 
agency of Messrs. Holloway, Price and Co. 

A small mansion, most comfortably equ 2ped 
in the modern manner, standing in the mic .t of 
160 acres, conveniently situated for meets c the 
Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt, may be bought th: ugh 
the agency of Messrs Winkworth and Co. The 
firm has for disposal another well fitted, but © ‘der, 
residence, a Sussex manor house and nearly 80 © *re,5 
of freehold land, 400 ft. above sea level, and, vhat 
is more important in present conditions, withi tw? 
miles of a railway station. ARBITER 
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Kiddies are fine judges of what’s good and what tastes good. 
That's why OXO is such a firm family favourite. As a delicious, 
beefy beverage or a nourishing addition to the stock-pot, OXO 


is a grand standby in the wartime larder. 


Of special value for 


growin 'g children 
es At 


“TxA 
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POW DER- 
SNOW 











Now for “the swift rush with body tensed and crouched, the song of the 
wind, the slow procession of the mountains, the fierce exhilaration of pure 
sped... *” 

Ski-ing, as Mr. Arnold Lunn once said “is the finest form of locomotion known 
to man.” 

The days will come when this and other forms of peacetime locomotion 
will be restored to man. Sky-routes will throb with the 

liners of the air. Post-war roads will carry post-war Standard 


models. Exciting world of reconstruction and development! 


But now, grim is the watchword and the battle orders, \ 
ons 


struggle and save and sweat . . . for Victory! 


*F. S. Smythe. 





The Standard Motor Company Limited, Coventry 
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MINIATURE CYCLAMEN 


\'ONG the more pleasant signs marking 
the transition from autumn to winter 
in the garden landscape, there is 
perhaps none more delightful than the 
. carpet of tiny cyclamen nestling round 

« 2: of an ancient oak. It is one of those 

s) ag pictures comparable to that pre- 

1» ec oy a group of Viburnum fragrans, amid 

ral dissolution and decay, which seem 

t . constant interest to the garden round 

in ge the seasons into one. That there is 

in decay none can deny who has wit- 
he annual conflagration of the Japanese 

n ind the numerous other trees and shrubs 

vl id their year in a blaze of splendour. 

B re is something infinitely more charming 

n ristine loveliness of all those attractive 

ras -s Which choose to forgo their winter 

I id select the autumn for their spring. 

such ints, and there are now quite a number, 

,. to recent horticultural exploration and 

Li -y, are among the indispensables to the 

de or striving after the most picturesque 

ct and used with a generous hand they 

) the winter garden a joy and interest 

n a generation or so ago. 


5 


Db ins 
1 ikn 
a great many, no doubt, the name of 
en, more familiar than the English label 
v-bread’’—so called, it is said, because 
the corms are a favourite food of wild-boars in 


( clai 
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THE IVY-LEAVED CYCLAMEN, C. NEAPOLITANUM, WHOSE ROSY PINK FLOWERS 


green on the upper surface and reddish 
purple beneath. Both are exquisite 
miniatures with a variety of forms rang- 
ing in shade from a lovely pure white 
through all gradations of blush and lilac 
pink to almost a crimson, and if C. coum 
is perhaps the more amenable and more 
generous with its flowers, its laiger and 
more handsome rosy red relative is not 
to be despised. Their union has produced 
several desirable hybrids, among which 
the most outstanding perhaps is the one 
named Atkinsii, a fine plant with larger 
flowers than those of either parent, and 
rounded leaves of a fresh green, slightly 
coated with silver. 


Almost before these two have 
finished their turn, the light green, ivy- 
shaped leaves of C. repandum are pushing 
through the ground to form an emerald 
carpet to the dainty shuttlecock-like 
flowers of a bright rosy carmine. The 
common snowdrops could hardly have 
a more charming companion than this ‘lovely 
little cyclamen which is as easy to please 
as any of the other members of the race, 
and is quite at home in any well drained, 
loamy soil as well as in less hospitable places, 
such as in parched ground about the roots 
of trees where little else can be induced to 





ARE ACCOMPANIED OR FOLLOWED BY LEAVES MARBLED IN SILVER 


Sicily—conjures up in the mind a vision of the 
greenhouse plant seen in florists’ windows at 
Christmas time. These greenhouse beauties, 
descendants from an Oriental species, in itself 
a charming plant, do not, however, constitute 
the sole offering of the genus. If less well known 
than their greenhouse cousins, these hardy 
species from the shores of the Mediterranean 
lorm a gift even more priceless, and, although 
they are not too plentiful in these days and are 
a little on the expensive side, an investment in 
v corms brings an ever-increasing return of 
ty year after year, and no gardener will 

t the plunge. 
(here are not many plant families that 
| the assemblage of the cyclamen in length 
/wering season. With no more than about 
a dozen species, they provide us with 
rs Or decorative greenery very nearly the 
> year round. The one called C. coum 
igs to winter and is the first to appear. 
generally showing its crimson blooms by 
tmas, making a charming companion to 
itliest snowdrops. Following close on its 
comes C. ibericum which, though often 
sed with its relative, is readily distin- 
ed by its rather larger leaves that are 
ifully marbled and clouded with silver, a 
ire which is absent from the foliage of 
true C. coum, whose leaves are round, dark 








CYCLAMEN EUROPAUM NATURALISED 


AT THE BASE OF A TREE 


grow, let alone flourish. Shade}and drought 
these miniature cyclamen seem able to with 
stand without hurt, and even a covering of 
ivy holds no terrors for them once they are 
established. ; 


In a good season, the bright rosy flowers 
of C. repandum will often last in beauty until 
June, when C. europeum, the sweetly scented 
beauty from the Italian woods, begins to put 
up its rosy carmine flowers, to be followed a 
month later by its close cousin, C. neapolitanum, 
with pink blossoms which precede the leaves. 
With many virtues to their credit, not the least 
among which are their accommodating manners, 
these are perhaps the most amenable members 
of the race. 


Both; will flower until December is in 
and their leaves provide a carpet of greenery 
which is beautiful until June, when it is the 
turn of the flowers once again. Neapoli- 
tanum, sometimes known as_hederefolium 
from its ivy-like leaves, is a prolific bloomer 
once it has settled down, and its many coloured 
forms, ranging in tone from an off white through 
blush to carmine, provide flowers for months 
on end. Its flowers are not its only claim to 
recognition. 


Before the beautiful flowers are over it 
pushes up its ivy-like, silver-marbled leaves, 
astonishing in the variety of their shape 
and pattern, which provide one of the most 
attractive of ground carpets and an unfailing 
delight to the eye from December until early 
summer. G. C. TAYLOR. 


A CHARMING SIGHT IN THE EARLY AUTUMN GARDEN: THE IVY-LEAVED 


CYCLAMEN 


IN ITS FULL TIDE OF LOVELINESS 
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. ad ae litte i 
faxhe yn? too? 


THERE are so many things that 
aren’t sure to-day. The tranquil pattern of childhood is twisted 
and marred by separations — insecurities — disappointments. 
Must the visit of Father Xmas be added te the list of things that 
‘have to be done without in wartime’’? Not if The Salvation 
Army can help it. And not if you help The Salvation Army ! 


Thousands of children, old folk, homeless and lonely people will look to 
The Salvation Army for Christmas Cheer 
again this year. Will you please send a 
gift for the Christmas Fund to GENERAL 
CARPENTER, 101, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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have always played 
a prominent part in 
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dence to the future 
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REFLECTIONS ON 
RUSSIA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


OME writings by the late Eric 
Gill have been collected into a 
volume "called Last Essays 
(Cape, 5s.). All these little 
pieces, on work, education, art, and 
so forth, are but reinforcements of 
Mr. Gill’s already well-known position. 
Fundamentally, one may say 
that he is an opponent of industrial- 
ism and an advocate of return to 
craftsmanship because he considers 
the most important thing to any man 
is his own personality. This personal- 
ity, to be effective, must express itself 
through work. This is the final evil of 
industrialism : ‘‘It has depersonalised 
work. It has disintegrated the worker. 
It has made the work the least inter- 
esting because the least personal part 
of his life. It has created a state of 
things in which nothing is expected 
from work but the pay for doing it, 
and all the happiness of living is 
relegated to the time when we are 
not working.”’ 


A TRAINING GROUND 


But the expression of personality 
is not enough in itself. ‘‘We have, in 
fact, a destiny independent of our 
physical life on this earth: a destiny 
for which this physical life is a training 
ground and place of preparation.”’ 

One way, Gill points out, in which 
industrialism has destroyed person- 
ality is by the taking away of personal 
property, and therefore personal 
responsibility. ‘‘How can we serve if 
we are without personal responsibility 
for the quality of what we do or make? 
And how can we have responsibility 
if we have no control? And how can 
we control what does not belong to us, 
but is the impersonal and irresponsible 
possession of an anonymous collection 
of joint-stock investors?”’ 

Thus far, I have allowed Gill to 
speak for himself. Something may be 
said here and there in answer. He 
tends to over-state his case. ‘Man 
does not live by bread alone, but by 
science he attempts to do so.’’ Man 
does indeed not live by bread alone, 
but it would be foolish, impossible in 
fact, to forget that he lives by bread, 
and science, by its nature, can supply 
only the bread-eating side of him. 

‘“What,”’ he asks, ‘““do we want 
money for?’’ And answers: ‘To buy 
things, of course—and we forget that 
we can only buy things which have 
been made by people who only made 
them to sell them.’ I have italicised 
only, because it is the root word of 
the falsity of this passage. I am sure 
Gill did not write these essays only 
that they might be sold for five shil- 
lings, but they are sold for five 
shillings none the less; and this is 
true of much work done in the world. 


GILL AS A PROPHET 


I make these few points to show 
why I am not prepared to accept Eric 
Gill blindly as a prophet, though there 
was much sense in what he had to 
say, and his views, I think, were in 
the main accepted by more people 
than he would himself believe. The 
prophet crying in the wilderness is 
apt to be a little peevish if his pro- 
phecies become commonplaces. 

Gill is especially wrong about 
Communism. ‘“‘The communist and 


other political systems,’’ he gay, 
‘which postulate the abolition ‘4; 
private property are products of the 
same degradation, and all alike are 
the consequence of the decay of per. 
sonal ownership which indust ialisy, 
has caused.”’ 


CITIZENS’ RIGHTS 


So far from Communism posty. 
lating the abolition of privai» pro- 
perty, it protects it. Article 1( of the 
Soviet Socialist Constitution -eaqs: 
“The right of citizens to personal 
property in their income from work 
and in their savings, in their dw “lling- 
houses and auxiliary househol. e». 
nomy, their domestic furnitur- and 
utensils and objects of person. use 
and comfort, as well as the ris ht of 
inheritance of personal property of 
citizens, are protected by law.’ 

So far from destroying the i idivi- 
dual craftsman, the Constitution in 
Article 9 “permits small p-ivate 
economy of individual peasants and 
handicraftsmen based on their per- 
sonal labour and_ precluding the 
exploitation of the labour of others. 
It is this very ‘‘exploitation of the 
labour of others’? by joint-stock 
investors, this very thing which the 
Soviet Constitution forbids, that Gill 
himself disapproves. And seeing that 
the whole body of joint-stock inves. 
tors has been swept out of existence by 
one Soviet gesture, one feels that Gill 
like many other people, jumped in with 
a general repudiation of what he had 
not bothered to examine in detail. 

““He who does not work, neither 
shall he eat,’’ Gill quotes with ap- 
proval; and the Soviet Constitution 
is the only one which embodies these 
words in one of its articles. Not, of 
course, that constitutions must be 
taken too seriously. Like creeds, 
they are apt to be more recited than 
revered. 

ON THE ROSY SIDE 

These reflections have been stimu- 
lated by a reading of Mrs. Cecil 
Chesterton’s Salute the Soviet (Chap- 
man and Hall, 15s.). It is a book 
which I felt to be on the rosy side, 
with a tendency here and there to 
enthusiastic generalisation; but it 
also contains many rock-bottom indis- 
putable facts, and, taking it by and 
large, it is as good an exposition ot 
the state of things in Russia at the 
moment of the war’s outbreak as | 
have come across. 

For one thing, Mrs. Chesterton 
gives a lucid explanation of the 
position of religion in Russia. What 
are the facts behind the often-repeated 
assertion that Russia is Go 
Briefly, they are these. The 
munist Party numbers 2,500,00/ 
of a population of 200,000,000, \ 
is to say a fraction more than 
every 100. These people deny 
existence of God, for, writes 
Chesterton, “it is a fundament 
the Party that there is no obj 
will outside the universe.’’ Bu 
two houses of the Russian Parlic 
are not exclusively composed of 
men, and much less are the inn 
able local bodies through whic 
Soviet system works. In one ! 
461 deputies are Party and thei 
professedly ‘‘Godless’’ men, 10! 
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i, In the other house the numbers 
sectivel y are 409 and 165. 


»~RTY AND GOVERNMENT 
Thus. we must recognise that 
bore is a « ifference between the Com- 
wist Pacty and the Soviet Parlia- 
aot, seeing that the Parliament 
tains © 3 men who do not belong 
nthe Par. y; and it is the Parliament, 
arty, which makes and 
om lge °s the laws. What, then, is 
e lew this matter? It is con- 
ninx i Article 124 of the Con- 
“In order to ensure to 
ize s cedom of conscience, the 
hur A the U.S.S.R. is separated 
Lym th tate, and the school from 
» hb oh. Freedom of religious 
rs ip .d freedom of anti-religion 
op -g . is recognised, for all 
\nd this means to say that 
1 bus. the situation is precisely 
ta it is for the Nonconformist 
1 this country. Perhaps it 


t tie 


jtut OF 


ul 


ors lt 


tize ns 


hur “nes 


nav be. ena little more favourable, 
or che jave been cases in which 
he R in Government has _ pro- 
dc | bv. dings for religious purposes 
ree (O harge and exempt from 
ax. tio 


The ruth is that the progress of 


he Russ.an revolution—which, after 
||, isthe outstanding and most signifi- 
rant fact in the history of the last 
100 years —has been so rapid from the 


phase oi attack to the phase of con- 
olidation that those who do not study 
he matter are still thinking in terms 
4 10 or 20 years ago. 

Mrs. Chesterton has done a good 


MORE BOOKS 


BEAUTIFULLY long book with 
A excitements on every page is 
The Airmen of the Island (Hutchinson, 
bs.), by D. E. Marsh. An island off 
the coast of Scotland, a boy chief, 
Rob, who makes friends among the 
pilots of an aerodrome some 70 miles 
away and flies with them; and if all 
this were not enough Germans seize 
the island for a base and Rob and his 
friends fight them. Another story of 
the air is Biggles Sweeps the Desert 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.), in which 
Captain W. E. Johns tells more of the 
adventures of his already popular hero 
Major James Bigglesworth, D.s.o. 
The Boys’ Book of Modern Heroes 
(Harrap, 6s.), by James W. Kenyon, 
will appeal to the same public, offering 
real-life stories. Jenny Spring (Dent, 
7s. 6d.), which will delight any girl 
or boy between six and twelve, is 
by Ruth Clark, the story of a little 
girl who ran away from an orphanage. 
In the Puffin books edited by Eleanor 
Graham come The Insect Man, by 
Eleanor Doorly and The Family from 
One End Street, by Eve Garnett. 

\ number of children have taken 
of late to writing their own books: 
one comes from Collins (7s. 6d.) : 
Riddleton Roundabout, by Ann 
McKay, who is 16 years old. The 


_ traditional repulsive governess, high 


jinks with horses and hounds, the 
of troops and evacuees to the 
: these are the materials woven 


eadable enough little yarn. 
younger readers Told to 


Dates .. $ + 
B Pat (Jenkins, 5s.), contains stories 


from. ‘he Bible re-told by Rosalie 


) Proc‘or to her own little boy in simple 


m L language and with a setting 
of ‘tick s own days. Ten Candle- 
lig ales (Faber, 3s. 6d.), by Alison 
veo™, are founded on nursery 


oks for very small children 
° Walt Disney’s gay and very 
istrated Dumbo of the Circus 
6s.). Coucow (Chatto and 
3s. 6d.), the story of a little 

_ girl who joins the Free 
1s written and illustrated by 
-etré who is Commandant of 
ontaires Frangaises. It is 
p first in English and then in 


COUNTRY LIFE 


(if, I must repeat, rosy) job in this 
book. It is interesting to find how 
profound is the Russian interest in 
things of the spirit—those things 
which perhaps are more intimately 
associated with the religious instincts 
of man than theological professors 
would admit. For example, while 
Shakespeare’s birthday passes almost 
unnoticed in this country, the Soviet 
Government in 1939 arranged a three- 
days festival at every theatre through- 
out the Union. ‘“‘The audiences were 
phenomenal.’’ Everywhere there is a 
demand for books and more books; 
and, in the apportionment of paper, 
newspapers must give place to books, 
seeing that news can be passed over 
the air. 


RUSSIAN ENTHUSIASM 

The finest concert parties and 
theatrical companies are sent touring 
everywhere; and this small (or is it 
small?) fact appealed immensely to 
me, living as I do in a county dead, 
utterly dead, to everything but Holly- 
wood. When Hollywood, please 
heaven, is dead, too, there may be 
hope of life. 

All this is part of a naive and 
childlike enthusiasm which seems to 
have been bubbling up all over Russia 
before she was drawn to defend all 
she has and is. In this book it is this 
effervescence of the spirit that most 
appeals to the reader: a quality 
which makes words like ‘‘Godless”’ 
hesitate in any mind that sees things 
for what they are rather than for what 
they call themselves. 


FOR CHILDREN 


easy French. Elizabeth Goes Home 
(Gollancz, 6s.), by Edward Shanks, 
will enchant the same audience as well 
as the bigger brothers and sisters. It 
is one of those books intended for 
children that grown-up people find 
equally fascinating: one can imagine 
strenuous competition among. the 
aunts and uncles for the pleasant task 
of reading aloud these adventures of 
a darling dachshund. 


The Little} Grey Men (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d.), has the most 
attractive illustrations by D. J. 
Watkins Pitchford and is written by 
“B. B.”’ It is the absorbing history of 
the last four gnomes living in the 
England of our own day. The King’s 
Stilts (Hamilton, 5s.), by Dr. Seuss is 
another good choice for small readers. 
Orlando Buys a Farm (Country Life, 
5s.), tells more about Kathleen Hale’s 
darling marmalade cat and Grace his 
wife and the kittens and will be every- 
one’s joy, and there is Part III of the 
Comtesse de Segur’s classic The Mis- 
fortunes of Sophy (Williams and Nor- 
gate, 3s. 6d.), and a charming gay book 
Maria Mouse (Transatlantic Arts, 
Ltd., 3s. 6d.), by Susan Tweedmuir., 


The older child who likes a good 
deal of reading in a book will welcome 
another of Grace James’s charming 
stories, John and Mary and Miss Rose 
Brown (Muller, 6s.). Cherrystones 
(Joseph, 3s. 6d.), is a book of fanciful, 
graceful rhymes by Eleanor Farjeon 
for readers of the same age. 

_ On the informative side is 
Frederick S. Hoppin’s Great Adven- 
tuves in History and Legend (Muller, 
6s.) which retells such old stories as 
those of Alexander and Leonidas. 

‘‘How to do things” is always a 
safe line of appeal to children, and 
from Studio Publications there come 
three books which will make good 
presents if you know the right people 
to receive them. How to Draw Wild 
Flowers by Vere Temple, and How 
to Draw Locomotives, by Haul B. 
Mann, cost 2s. 6d. each; and Masks 
and Puppets, by Dana Saintsbury 
Green, costs 10s. 6d. This is a beauti- 
fully illustrated book with the fullest 
instructions for playing a complicated 
and fascinating game. 
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Cinema 





REDIT for the actual invention of the cinematograph is 
difficult to apportion. It is certain that Englishmen 
played an important part. As long ago as 1860 Sir John 
Herschel published a theory of cinematography, and about 
1889 a patent for a cinema camera and projector was applied 
for by W. Friese Greene and M. Evans. Today the cinema 
is our great relaxation. The big films afford us an escape from 
the realities of a world at war, just as the short films and news- 
reels present us with sharp, hard pictures of that world and 
allow us to see ourselves, our allies and even our enemies as 
we live and fight. But how many of us who go to “ the movies,” 
who watch the latest performance of our particular “ star,” 
or of our troops on some commando raid, realise what the 
cinematograph industry owes to the workers in many branches 
of science and technology, and not least to the chemist? No 
other form of entertainment owes him so heavy a debt. Cellu- 
loid itself, the basis of the industry, is a chemical achievement. 
This must be fast and of the finest grain to give clear images 
after great magnification. It must be so treated that the danger 
from fire is reduced to a minimum. The hand of the chemist 
is indeed traceable from the make-up of the actors to the lamps 
in the projectors. In the apparatus used for the sound-recording 
rare metals are needed: in the lenses of cameras and projectors 
optical glass of the highest quality: in the colour-photography, 
pigments of the truest and most vivid colour. The sets for the 
ballrooms and palaces of the cinema’s Cloudcuckoodom 
involve the use of large quantities of paints, quick-drying 
stucco and plasters: the costumes and draperies must be dyed. 
The tale is continued into the cinema theatre itself, in its 
decoration, its disinfection, its air-conditioning. When next 
you sit in your favourite cinema, think for a moment of the 
patient work in laboratory and factory that has enabled you 
to see the wonders of the world or the finest 

product of the cinematograph studio so 

clearly and still at so modest a price. 
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ROSS W ticulars 
O. 6 £ de 1. Seasonable particulars in the city? (4, 


words, 6, 4) 
A prize of two guineas will be. awarded for the first correct solution opened- 6. Fashionable, though tailless, Chicken (4 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope), “‘Crossword No, 672, CountRY 9. ‘Rent no cave” (anagr.) (10) 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this 4 * o le . 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, December 17, 1942. 10. “=— ater should run hot in this Stream 


12. Read MS. while sleeping, it seems (6) 

13. White poplar (5) 

16. Evil suggestion that the package of me, 
chandise won’t hold any more? (7 

18. Merit (7) 

19. Do not ‘‘find use”’ for it (7) 

21. When a headless Hun is customary (7 

22. Concur (5) 

23. “I fled Him, down the of the years 

—Francis Thompson (6 

27. Composition of Cromwell’s side (4) 

28. ‘No, it’s a mite” (anagr.) (10) 

29. Poverty (4) 

30. They don’t run over the grass at ‘his tiny 
of year (two words, 4, 6) 









Don’t use light 


unless you must 





—and remember 


DOWN 
1. Fortunate bit of pluck (4) 
2. Sounds as if a naughty fellow « ccupieq 
this part of the church (4) 
3. Possessor (5) 
4. Suggests that we must winnow hb s post! 
(two words, 3, 4) 
5. Lubricated (7) 
7. Haughty dwelling? Its occupier rather 
(two words, 5, 5) 
8. Her zero hour was midnight (10 
11. The province which appears as a sun (6 
14. ‘“‘A big lotion’’ (anagr.) (10) 
15. or, The World Well Lost, by Dryde \ (thre 
words, 3, 3, 4) 
17. Attach (6) 
20. Defunct piece of water (two words, 
Name 21. You might count in the anointin 
24. Muse (5) 
25. ‘““Do not vow; our love is frail as is ov 
Address ——. and full as little in our power 
—George Etherege (4) 
What this clue does to those down (4 


LAMPS 


provide it with 
the utmost 
economy 
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SOLUTION TO No. 671.) The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which °%6 
appeared in the issue of December 4, will be announced next week. ae: 

' ACROSS. 1, Stainless knives; 9, Outpost; 10, Incline; 11, Poor; 

IZ, Miser; 13, Lisp; 16, Toy dogs ; 17, Shotgun; 18, Cuckoos; 21, Last T » . N Sei e 

lap; 23, Nays; 24, Scone; 25, Emir; 28, Uttered; 29, Bittern; 30, Rock he winner of Crossword No. 670 is 

of Gibraltar. DOW N. _1, Stoops to Conquer; 2, Anthony; 3, Noon; 4, 

Entries ; 5, Spiders ; 6, Neck; 7, Voicing; 8, Sleeping partner; 14, Moron; Mr. A. Allcock, 

15, Mouse; 19, Cryptic; 20, Sick dog; 21, Long bob; 22, Lambent; 741° . . : 

avons 26, Arno; 27, Etna. 64, Wellington Road, Birmingham, 15 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


1942 1147 











. . . but there are others for whom 
Christmas holds no joy. Neglected and ill- 
treated, their life is a miserable existence. 


Last yeat over 100,000 such children 
were helped by the N.S.P.C.C. actively at 
work on wartime child problems. 


Will you by a special Christmas gift enable 
us to aid more? Please send to: SIR 
SPENCER 7. PORTAL, 10, Victory 
House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 











NSP-CO 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TOCHILOREX 


PROTECTS THE YOUNG 


a __ 2 








REMEMBER CANCER 








—IN TIME! 


70,000 fell victims to this dread scourge last year ! 
Cancer attacks one person in seven. It must be 
beaten. 


Hitler, but are you helping this other Crusade? 


You are helping towards Victory over 


The Royal Cancer Hospital maintains the finest 
equipment for treatment of Cancer and is conduct- 
ing constant research into the causes and cure of 
this terrible disease. It is in urgent need of more 


subscriptions, donations and legacies. Remember 


your help NOW brings victory sooner. 


Che 
Ropal Cancer Hospital 


(FREE) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Bankers : Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2. 





























PATRON: H.M. QUEEN MARYZ. 


bomen Owe Much 


TO THE 


Chelsea 


HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 


* Specialising in treatment, research and post graduate 
courses in female diseases since 1871. 
Your Gift will help to maintain 130 beds 


% Donations and legacies will be gratefully —" by the 
Secretary, Dovehouse Street, London, S.W 
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CARELESS TALK COSTS LIVES 
may very well be true, but a chance remark by a soldier 
OVERHEARD IN THE TRAIN was not spreading 
a rumour, but giving interesting information. 
Speaking of his experiences in the war he said :— 


“THE CHURCH ARMY IS DOING A GOOD JOB OF WORK” 


Through the Church Army’s War Services, the work for 
Motherless Children, for Distressed Gentlewomen, the 
Aged and Lonely Poor—in these and many other ways 
it brings cheer and comfort where the need is greatest 


YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT WILL HELP 


Please send to :— 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. pe 


Royal Patronage 


“HRISTMAS GIFT FUND 


ough the darkness of War shadows our land the spirit of Christmas 
tremain. Money is needed for extra comforts, Coals and Food, 
our many poor, sick, and elderly ladies, who are “suffering great 
jships’’ during these anxious and dangerous days of War. Some 
bed from their homes. Every donation is gratefully received. 


ou nded by 
s Smallwood 








PLEASE MAKE CHEQUES PAYABLE TO— 
{18S SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN. 














U-BOATS, ‘AIRCRAFT, MINES 


these three and many other dangers our Merchant Navy and 
Fishing Fleets have to contend with so that Britain shall not 
starve and succumb to ruthless enemies. Death often comes 
swiftly, or privation in open boats for days and even weeks. 
The SHtPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY promptly relieves 
widows and other dependents of those lost at sea. Many 
thousands of survivors from British, Allied, and neutral ships, 
sunk or damaged by enemy action, have been fed, clothed, and housed without 
po at the Society’s expense. Please send a contribution for this NATIONAL 
WORK to F. L. Sidebotham, Secretary. 


The SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


(Incorporated by Act of Parliament.) 


52d, CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 
Patron: H.M. KING GEORGE VI. 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR, ROGER J. B. KEYES, Bart., 
G.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G. M. 
Bankers : WILL TAMS. DEACON’ S BANK, LTD. 





President : 
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Tho Prin CCK Frock 


Miss Carla Lehmann, who appears in the film Secret 
Mission, wears a white angelskin moire from Margaret 
Marks—a dress for weddings, for celebrations, a simple 
princess frock that can be dyed and cut short when 
it has finished its gala days. 









HE first spring tweeds are now being shown in the 

great fabric wholesalers’, and the Mayfair ¢o}. 

lections are in the process of being thought oyt 

The fabrics give us a few leads as to what is to 
come. The hand-woven tweeds in diamond and _ basket 
patterns dominate the woollens. These are as inconspicuoys 
as a herring-bone, can be worn for as long a period withoyt 
tiring the eye, but they look fresh and newer than a herring. 
bone. Hardy Amies is making up these tweeds; s» are 
Dorville. They work very well and bring variety to the 
simple lines of the suits and coats that are all that is alloweq 
under the new regulations. Hardy Amies uses a | inton Se 
tweed in mustard, deep blue and tan for a suit anc shirt 
with a right-hand breast pocket and a left-hand one below 
the waist on the jacket, both set on the slant. T) ore jg 
another on the right-hand hip of the skirt and a lef -hanq 
one, corresponding to the’jacket, on the tailored silk shirt. 
Mr. Amies shows a new roan colour that is a cross b« :ween 
a brick and a rust, and very becoming. I liked his c sat jp 
Linton tweed in a shadow check with the dress unde: ieath 
in the same design, only a lighter weight tweed. Arother 
useful tweed dress, a checked Shetland in oatmeal and t ‘own, 
has a three-quarter sleeve, plain and unadorned, <1d a 
narrow brown leather belt. The skirt is slightly flare | and 
has a seam centre front and back. He makes most of his :oats 
on the same slightly flared lines, nipped in to the ° -aist, 

The straight coat with turndown collar and plain -et-in 
sleeves like a schoolgirl’s is being shown here and e very- 
where else. Jaegers have an excellent Utility coat nade 
like this in a chestnut brown tweed over a chestnut brown 
tweed suit. It is the easiest coat in the worid, but needs 
to be worn with simple felts and bright scarves and 
accessories in the schoolgirl tradition. Often it has a 
vivid lining and big fuzzy angora mitts to make another 
bright splash. 

The woollen dress is the big seller of the mid-winter. 
The woman who has got a fur coat and tweeds and can 
afford to spend some coupons is buying this all the time. 
The dresses are simple and plain with sheath skirts, but all 
of them have detail round the neck and at the waists where 
they mould the waistline. Angele Deiange has a best seller 
in fine wool that she makes in black or navy. This has 
epaulettes and a bib effect in front outlined in black silk 
cord, and long tight sleeves. A leaf green tone-on-tone herring- 
bone angora mixture has a narrow brown leather belt, short 
sleeves, is encrusted with diamonds of the material at tl}, 
neck and waist, through which a belt slots. It is show 
with a beaver brown corduroy jacket and beret. At this 
house are tie silk frocks, another good buying proposition, 
for they do under fur coats in the winter and later on cat 
be worn under plain dark coats for the spring and summet 
Miss Delange makes them in tiny bright Paisley patterns 
with drawstrings at the neck and has a new way of making 
a wide armhole, with a seam setting in the sleeve that drops 
at the shoulder, making a yoke effect. This is supported by 
padding, and a fold of the material runs from the top of 
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Victorian jewellery made into fobs to glitter on a plain 

lapel—a gold locket on an emerald green enamel and 

gold bow, and the containers of a chatelaine. The 

gold mesh bag is for sugar; so is the heart keepsake 

box. The butterfly box is a saccharine container for 
the handbag. All Jacqmar. 
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GIFT VOUCHERS for Christmas 








are 


2 
a eee 


* 





pede 
2 You buy the voucher for any amount from enners and send it instead 
i : of a present. The person to whom it is sent exchanges it in enners for 
ns anything up to the full total of the amount you paid, giving their own “ - 
cA coupons if necessary. There is no extra charge for the voucher, which has 
Ft an envelope to match if you wish to post it; or we will send it for you. 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 





JENNERS 
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BREVITT presents the ‘‘Rutland.’’ A shoe 


of exceptional quality, moulded in leather 


to fit like a glove, and polish like a riding 


boot. A county shoe to give continued 


satisfaction. We will be delighted to send 


you a list of BREVITT agents. 





BREVITT SHOES LTD (Wholesale only) - STANDBROOK HOUSE - 2-5 OLD BOND ST - WI 
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Made by disabled soldiers, a 
sturdy gardening basket on 
wheels that is useful for 
shopping. These take a 
month to make and come 
from the Lord Roberts 
Memorial Workshops. 


Pin a pretty posy on top of a 

box of Arden powder. There 

are many shades of powder 

and every possible kind of 
posy. 


Miniature flower group in 
a glass vase, measuring six 
and a half inches over all, 
in transparent cellophane 
box. There are all kinds of 
these fairy bouquets at 
Constance Spry’s. 


One of the few toys available 
in any number is the 
constructional aeroplane. 
There are several kinds and 
sizes at Selfridges. 


the shoulder-blade to the neck. This is a new trick, and a very 
pretty one, for a soft dress. The afternoon frock in lace is also a 
favourite, made into a short sheath with a twist of bright velvet 
at the waist. The lace is smartest as coarse as possible, so that it 
can be tailored. 


i een inevitable plain black silk frock appears in taffeta, romaine, 
cr’, . lace, velveteen. Tops are piped, pleated, tucked, 
fringed, edged with braid, or slotted with ribbon and tied at the 
neckline. Often there is fullness—gathers, drawstrings and intricate 
cutting—at the waist as well, all to give a gathered, clutched look. 
Fringe edges many of the starkly plain wrap-around frocks, making 
them look like an Indian squaw’s robe. All these frocks are made 
to be set off by the sparkle of beautiful pieces of baroque jewellery 
or by the sheen of rows of pearls. Antique brooches and lockets, 
in consequence, are in great demand for Christmas gifts, especially 
the fantastic tasselled brooches and the fat Victorian jewelled 
hearts which are being bought up for fobs. 

The bright silk handkerchiefs at Gorringe’s, sold for the men 
but equally acceptable for a woman, are a shopping “find.” ‘! here 
are any number of them in glorious colour combinations, . ome 
selling at 14s. 10d., and two for one coupon, others, larger nes, 
costing 17s. 2d. and one coupon apiece. They are pre-war in qu :lity 
and design. For the couponless I recommend the shopping »ags 
at Gorringe’s, all kinds in string, canvas and leather costing 1 9 t0 
one guinea. For a tiny child there are pyramid sets for 6s. 3d.; 
for larger children wooden trucks and trolleys filled with cole :red 
bricks. For a schoolgirl, there are zip-fastened purses in le: -her 


and suéde with a side pocket and a bar of bright colour rur :ing f 


across. These cost 7s. 6d. apiece and take no coupons. 
P. JoycE REYNOL! 
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Who would ever guess 
that this very smart 
dress wasamaternity 


k 

p model ? Certainly, 

H during the coming 
f season, the young 


mother - to- be who 
wears it will be 
assured that her 
appearance is as at- 
tractive as it could 
possibly be, and that 
she will have a really 
lovely dress for this 
time next year as well 
as during the next 
few months. 


The beauty of Barri 
models is that they 
may be worn before 
and afterwards— 
long afterwards 
when less cleverly- 
designed maternity 

dresses a 2 discarded, or ineffectively altered. 

In soft nicyer lainage, with powder-blue collar 
SMe ond bow, ‘his Barri dress has an accompanying 
Me short coa’ of same material. 


Call or wrive for illustrated catalogue, enclosing 6d 


BA RRI moors 


obtainable only 


THE WH ITE 


HOUSE [TD 
LINEN SPECIALISTS 


51,.NEW BOND ST WL 





, 





For Christmas q 
Send 
JACQMAR 
Searf Gift Tokens 


Your friends can exchange 
these with us for the scarves 





they like best. 


1}, 2, 22, 3, 3}, 4, 
41 Gns. 


Prices ° 


a Tokens obtainable only from : 


| JACQMAR 


16, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 
DeN 


‘|| JANE anp JUDY 


ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 











Expert in re-creating 
vour disused clothes 
2 Vhy not use the precious pre-war 
terial Iving idle perhaps in men’s 
suits and great- coats. 
They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits 7 winter coats. 


JANE we JUDY 


dies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 
Furriers . Milliners 
le 36, Wilton Place, 
London, S.W.1 


idies who have surplus materials for 
} posal plvase send us particulars. 
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MONDS UP 100% 


‘INGLY HIGH PRICES paid - 

\MONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL. 
STL : ER, PLATE ANTIQUES. 
), Call, Post or Phone Mayfair 
ish paid immediately. 


LINDEN & CO. 
SW BOND STREET, W.1 


iret Jewellers in New Rond Street. 











There'll be no more “Fortune” 





1942. 


until 





Chocolates 





after the war as Caley’s have put all their chocolate 


into service dress! 


Norwich Plain Chocolate 
in blocks 23 











CALEYia 





Mackinlays 
is known as 
the whisky with 
the fascinating |, 
suggestion of 
peat reek af 











Maximum 
price of V.O.B 
23/- per bottle. 


theres neo 
use talking 


TASTE IT/ 


Also M.L. Liqueur:Whisky 12 years old’ 











HAND PAINTED CHINA DOOR 
HANDLES & FINGER PLATES 


A Christmas Gift suggestion 


Actual Colour illustrations will be 
posted on receipt of Postal Order 
for 1/6, being cost of printing and 
postage. Immediate application 
is necessary to ensure delivery of 


goods before Christmas. 


CHARLES HARDEN 
67, Dulverton Road, Ruislip, Middlesex 











Welcome Always- 
: Oo. it Bendy 





Never a rose without a thorn— 
but beware of thorns when 
‘~ gardening. Protect your hands 
against scratches, cuts and 
infection by wearing ANDY 
Garden Gloves. They're tough 
yet pliable and won't dry hard 
after wetting or washing. Buy a pair to-day. 
** These are the gloves you 
have heard about.”’ 
26 per pair from all lronmon- 
gers and Stores, or 2 9 post free 
(state size and send | coupon 
per pair) from: 


Tedson Thornley & Co., Rochdale |) 



















Mts, « j jj 
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ished every Friday for the Proprietors, CouNTRY LIFE, LC —- by GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


‘al subscription rates, including 
second class matter at the New 


Inland and joel 86/8; Canada, 84/6. 
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“White Label’ 


FINEST SCOTCH WHISKY 
OF GREAT AGE 


¥ - Dewar & Sons | * 


Pail" 


PERT 


“= OB 


Dewan _ mts Hagar rt ont 


 DIGMErEay 


wont rage 


DISTILLERS OF 
THE FAMOUS 


SUPERB SCOTCH WHISKY 
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